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“In places where things are happening, 
one can't avoid running into some 
degree of horror.” 


—Graham Greene, THE OTHER MAN 
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Front: James Arness as Turner Home Entertainment's Laserdiscs 48 
THE THING FROM ANOTHER WORLD (1951) 


Inside: A disfigured Lionel Atwill admires an unidenti- SS ee 
fied, well-figured starlet in a shocking publicity The Letterbox 62 
pose for MGM/UA's MYSTERY OF THE WAX 
MUSEUM (1933). 


Back: THING makeup artist Lee Greenway clowns with 
space carrot James Arness and his niblet-sized 
stand-in (Billy Curtis) 
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LUCAS BALBO is currently preparing (with Ger- 
man writer Peter Blumenstock) an English-language 
book about Spanish filmmaker Jess Franco, to be 
published by Videodróm in Berlin. His Nostalgia 
Archive (78 Rue de la Folie-Régnault, 75011 Paris, 
France) licenses rare stills to books and magazines. 


STEPHEN R. BISSETTE contributed an essay to 
CUT! HORROR WRITERS ON HORROR FILM (Berkeley 
Books, $8.95), and his novella ALIENS: TRIBES (illus- 
trated by Dave Dorman) has, been published as a 
limited hardcover “graphie story album” by Dark 
Horse Comics. Most recently, he provided the cover 
painting for THE VIDEO WATCHDOG BOOK. 


JOHN CHARLES is a freelance writer based in the 
Canadian province of Guelph, Ontario. He owns the 
largest collection of “VIDEO WATCHDOG Informant” 
buttons in the world. 


G. MICHAEL DOBBS is a regular contributor to the 
animation journal ANIMATO, and has been working 
onthe authorized biography of Max Fleischer for more 
years than he cares to admit. 
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magazine devoted to the world's wildest horror and 
exploitation films. Issue #9 features interviews with 
Erwin C. Dietrich about his collaborations with Jess 
Franco and H.R. Giger. Available from Videodrém, 
Zossener Str. 20, 1000 Berlin 61, Germany. 


TIM LUCAS is the author of THE VIDEO WATCHDOG 
BOOK, which will be published in September by Video 
Watchdog. His first novel, THROAT SPROCKETS, has 
been accepted for publication, and details will be 
announced soon. 


DON MAY is a freelance writer, laser fanatic, and 
WATCHDOG informant based in Lincoln, Illinois. He is 
currently preparing an article about Russell Mulcahy's 
HIGHLANDER films for a future issue of Vw. 


SIMONE ROMANO is a contributor to EUROPEAN 
TRASH CINEMA and the Italian magazine CINEMA 
ZERO. He is currently researching a book-length 
directory of Eurotrash film personalities. 


ERIK SULEV has reviewed three Russ Meyer videos 
for HIGHBALL # 1 and ONCE UPONA TIME IN CHINA 
for ASIAN TRASH CINEMA #2. He also distributes Asian 
tapes through his White Dragon Video mail-order 


SPLATTING IMAGE, an amazing German-language service (see Addresses). 
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THE WATCHDOG BARKS 


N MY ROLE as editor 

and general pathfinder of 

VIDEO WATCHDOG, | often 

get feedback from our readers about the 
films we cover. In recent months, a num- 
ber of readers have called and written to 
compliment us on the space we've been 
devoting to different, more challenging 
avenues of fantastic video—Orson Welles’ 
MR. ARKADIN, for instance. But, we've 
also heard from readers who feel con- 
cerned about these attempts at diversity, 
expecting VW to stick exclusively to horror 
and fantasy films. There are even some 
purists out there who believe, based on 
our past coverage of Jess Franco and 
Pupi Avati, that we shouldn't venture out- 
side the narrow scope of European horror. 
With VIDEO WATCHDOG preparing to 
enter its third year of faithful service, these 
conflicting opinions have prompted me 
to reassess our publishing philosophy. VW 
is, and always has been, about “fantastic 
video” —a carefully-worded bracket which 
encompasses all brands of imaginative 
filmmaking available to the home viewer. 
Our agendaisto act, first and foremost, as 
a consumer guide to these oft-maligned 
films as they are presented on tape and 
disc; our hidden agenda is to make horror 
and fantasy films more accessible by re- 
lating them to other, more commonly 
embraced genres with fantastic elements, 


like films noir, “sword & sandal” films, 
and visionary works of signature—in other 
words, the films of people like Ken Russell, 
Nicolas Roeg, or Michael Powell and 
Emeric Pressburger. This may seem an 
innovative stance, but it’s really nothing 
new. Calvin Beck's inspirational CASTLE 
OF FRANKENSTEIN adhered to a similar 
credo, reviewing films as thematically di- 
verse as BLOW UP, WALKABOUT, and 
YOJIMBO in nearly every issue. 

When *Video Watchdog" began as a 
monthly column in the now-defunct 
VIDEO TIMES, it covered all types of video 
programming. When it was reborn in the 
pages of GOREZORE, a far more specific 
magazine, the column continued to dis- 
cuss such seemingly extraneous items as 
MATADOR, THE LAST MOVIE, and THE 
PASSION OF BEATRICE. Now that it has 
become its own magazine, l'm less in- 
clined than ever to restrict the Watchdog's 
range of interests. | would like VW to be 
more than simply “about” fantastic video; 
| hope it can also be used to address other 
“alternative” releases from a point-of- 
view that is, above all, open to—and in- 
formed by—the fantastic cinema. 

| don't know myself where this dream 
will ultimately take us, but there is one 
thing | do know: 

Even Godzilla wasn't conceived by a 
closed mind. 


€06090000000000000000000000000000000000999 Tim Lucas 
ES D 
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"Doc BITES 


ONG BEFORE 

THE ROCKY HORROR 

PICTURE SHOW, KING 

KONG (1933, Ciné Col- 

lection, 99F) was one of 

my favorite cult movies, 
and | can still remember where | 
first saw it. It was the smallest 
theater in Paris; the projection 
booth was above the screen and 
reflected the film onscreen from a 
mirror at the back of the audito- 
rium. The KING KONG | have al- 
ways known, the French-dubbed 
version, is only 87m long. Though 
it is missing more than 20m of 
footage included in the American 
version, the French press has never 
mentioned the mutilation of this 
classic, with the exception of MIDI- 
MINUIT FANTASTIQUE, which once 
devoted a special issue on the film 
(M-MF #3, Oct-Nov 1962). Well- 
known for their overimaginative 
analyses of the film's “messages,” 
the editors also mistakenly noted 
that Ruth Rose—the wife of Merian 
C. Cooper—was an ex-stripper, and 
that thisinspired the famous scene 
of Kong stripping Fay Wray! 

The French-dubbed KING 
KONG is available on cassette from 
Ciné Collection (99F), in a box that 
erroneously describes the film as 
being 100m long and subtitled. 
Thanks to the video and the longer 
(but still incomplete) subtitled print 
shown on French TV, I have been 
able to discover a rationale behind 
the missing material. Our TV print 
is missing a few highlights like the 
stripping scene, the Skull Island 
natives being crushed or eaten by 
Kong, and the New York woman 
whom Kong mistakes for Fay 
Wray, and drops to her death. 
Curiously, these scenes—also cen- 
sored for many years in American 
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KONG ROI 


WHAT THE FRENCH DID 
TO KING KONG 


prints—were always present in 
France's 87m dubbed version. 

So what was cut, and why? 

The French dubbed version 
begins, as does the original, with 
Carl Denham's agent Weston 
(Sam Hardy) approaching Den- 
ham's boat and talking to a docker 
about who and what is aboard 
ship. The conversation ends with 
the docker saying, *They've even 
got a girl on the boat." Hardy 
doesn't climb aboard, because the 
film cuts immediately to Denham 
(Robert Armstrong) and the ship's 
captain (Frank Reicher), who sur- 
mise that they have to leave port as 
soon as possible, because of the 
illegal explosives onboard and the 
upcoming typhoon season! The 
next shot shows the boat leaving 
the New York harbor. 

Between these two dialogue 
scenes, approximately 8m of foot- 
age is missing. In the dubbed ver- 
sion, the entire story of Denham's 
discovery of Ann Darrow (Fay 
Wray) is deleted and smoothed- 
over by the docker's closing re- 
mark. Weston never goes aboard, 
and never explains to Denham that 
he can't find an actress willing to 
face the dangers of jungle filming. 


Denham never insists that his film 
needs a pretty girl to help “sell” it, 
and he never walks past the queue 
outside a Woman's Home Mission 
Supper, or sees Ann accosted by a 
grocer for stealing an apple, nor 
does he take her to a coffee shop, 
feed her and hire her for his new 
movie. 

lt is well-known that the Hays 
Code was responsible for cutting 
violent and suggestive material 
from KONG after its first release, 
but! was baffled why these particu- 
lar scenes had been cut and the 
storyline altered. | can only sur- 
mise that someone—the French 
distributors, or the American ex- 
porters at RKO—didn't want the 
public exposed to the fact of the 
American Depression, and so re- 
moved the film's gloomy social 
undertones, making it less of an 
“American Dream” story and 
more of an Action picture. The 
desire to stress action would also 
explain why other extended dia- 
logue scenes were cut, suchas the 
romantic banter of Ann Darrow 
and Jack Driscoll (Bruce Cabot). 

Another explanation, also quite 
plausible, is that the French dis- 
tributor cut as many dialogue 


scenes as possible... simply to re- 
duce the cost of dubbing! 

Since the release of the Ciné 
Collection tape, the restored 100m 
KONG has surfaced in France, in 
subtitled BEW and colorized ver- 
sions, both distributed by Editions 
Montparnasse. 

—Lucas Balbo 
Paris, France 


BORIS CUTOFF 


I'm able to tell you that the 
British releases of the last four 
Karloff films (the US/Mex produc- 
tions) redistributed by Parasol 
Video, were mastered from an 
NTSC master (at 24+6 im./sec- 
ond) because we in France can 
dub the PAL tapes with the sound 


AN FRANCISCO’S Roxie Cinema 

presents America's first Barbara Steele 

Film Festival on Saturday, August 8, 

1992! On the program are such clas- 
sics as BLACK SUNDAY, Fellini's 812, NIGHT- 
MARE CASTLE, THE HORRIBLE DR. HICHCOCK 
and its sequel THE GHOST (presented in a stun- 
ning 35mm print!), Volker Schlondorff's rarely- 
seen YOUNG TORLESS, as well as several “sur- 
prise” screenings. The marathon begins at 12:00 
noon, and Ms. Steele is tentatively scheduled to 
appear for a Q&A session at 8:15pm. Admission 
is$10.00. For more information, write to the Roxie 
Cinema, 3110 16th St., San FranciscoCA, 94103, 
or call (415) 431-3611. 


of the US ones! | recently com- 
pared the “new versions” of these 
films, released under new titles, 
and the original versions, released 
years ago by Unicorn Video in 
America. The differences are in- 
credible!!! 

The original video release of 
SINISTER INVASION [Invasion 
siniestra], for instance, originally 
ran 85m. The new version, retitled 
ALIEN TERROR, runs 73m. The 
difference is 1112m. In the original 
release, about 1m 45s was for the 
titles, superimposed on stills of 
Karloff. The new titles are superim- 
posed directly onto a scene from 
the film. Even if you don't count the 
1m 45s of the titles, it makes a 
difference of 10m between the two 
versions. (Of course I'm speaking 
of versions, as | said, recorded 
exactly at the same *speed"—so 
ten minutes of film are really miss- 
ing in ALIEN TERROR.) 

In another in the series, FEAR 
CHAMBER, renamed THE TOR- 
TURE ZONE, the difference was 
about 14m (16m if you count the 
credits—they are also superim- 
posed on a scene in the “new” 
version). 

Even scenes involving Karloff 
have been sacrilegiously cut. For 
instance, in HOUSE OF EVIL 
[Serenata macabra], retitled 
DANCE OF DEATH, during his first 
appearance in the film, about 5076 
of Karloff's involvement is cut. A 
sequence immediately following 
set in a laboratory is also cut. 

The most incredible omission 
of the quartet occurs in the “best” 
film, unfortunately: SNAKE PE- 
OPLE [La muerte vivente], re- 
named CULT OF THE DEAD, is 
missing some 172m, or 19m 
with the credits! During the first 
sequence, where a dead woman is 
exhumed and resurrected (she 
opens her eyes in her coffin, after a 
voodoo ceremony); in the newver- 
sion you only see her open her 
eyes, after the voodoo ceremony— 
but, as nothing indicates she was 
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ever dead and buried, the effect is 
utterly lost. | think that the Parasol 
Video has performed a great dis- 
service to these films, the last ever 
made by Boris Karloff. And this 
series is called, in Great Britain at 
least, “The Karloff Collection”! 
I'm almost sure that MPI's US 
editions (with the same “new” 
titles) are similarly cut, as I've seen 
their running times, in US video 
catalogs, and they're all around 
75m, while the original ones are 
85m to 90m... 
On the other hand, my version 
(in English) of Karloffs MONSTER 
ISLAND runs 85m. The movie, 
when released in Italy, was 87m 
long, according to Italian sources. 
| watched the US version and, in 
fact, the difference (between run- 
ning times) was caused by the fact 
that the US distributor removed 
the *patriotic" end of the film, a 
glorification of customs officials! 
Then, | got another copy, in PAL, 
from Italy. Incredibly, this tape runs 
95m 17s—corresponding to a the- 
atrical running time of... 99m!!! 
Twelve minutes longer than the 
original Italian release! So | must 
now watch this tape, in order to 
locate the differences... this kind of 
thing must happen often with Ital- 
ian films but, in this case, the Ital- 
ian video tape is longer than the 
Italian release! 
—Jean-Claude Michel 
Saint-Ouen, France 


FIDDLING WITH NERO 


I have some info on 2 different 
versions of the film HITCH-HIKE 
[Autostop rosso sangue, 1976, 
UK title: DEATH DRIVE, directed 
byPasquale Festa Campanile]. On 
the Venezuelancassette of the film, 
the movie ends with Franco Nero 
and Corinne Clery being blown up 
and killed when their car explodes, 
after a group of teenage thugs 
force their car off the road. On the 
Japanese laserdisc version, after 


the car is forced off the road, Nero 
gets out, puts David Hess' corpse 
in the front seat, and takes Hess’ 
suitcase of stolen money. Nero 
sets the car on fire, causing it to 
blow up, then goes up the road 
with the suitcase and begins hitch- 
hiking, bringing the movie full- 
circle. This additional footage is 
about 10m in length. 
—Dan Pydynkowski 
Danvers, MA 


BARING IT ALL (Private Screen- 
ings) is NO REDEEMING 80- 
CIAL VALUE, which co-stars 
Paul Bartel. 


EROTIC ESCAPE (Private Screen- 
ings) is Jean-François Davy's 
A CLOCKWORK BANANA [Le 
Mechanique Banane, 1972]. 


HACK O' LANTERN (Legacy Video) 
is the clever retitling of HAL- 
LOWEEN NIGHT. 


LEGEND OF THE GOLDEN 
GODDESS (Private Screen- 
ings) is the David F. Fried- 
man production, TRADER 
HORNEE. 


THE SENSUAL TABOO (Pri- 
vate Screenings) is MONDO 


FREUDO. ^ 


Our apologies to Michael 
Matessino—co-creator of the 
supplement to Fox Video's ex- 
panded ALIENS disc—whose 
name was repeatedly mis- 


spelled in VW $10. Matessino 
is currently working with David 
C. Fein on similar supplements 
for expanded disc releases of 
ALIEN and THE ABYSS. 


Video Around the World 


Backtrack, 


Freejack and 
Dirty Old Drac 


A NOTE ON TIMINGS 


The timings listed for the follow- 
ing NTSC tapes reflect only the length 
of the film itself, and do not include 
such ephemera as video company 
logos, FBI wamings, supplementary 
trailers, or MPAA ratings certificates. 
The only exceptions to this rule are 
those films in which the soundtrack is 
first heard while the distributor's logo 
ts still onscreen. 


ANN AND EVE 


1969, Something Weird Video, 
$23.00 ppd., 95m 10s 


Thetitle of this SwedishyItaliar/ 
Yugoslav co-production (originally 
Ann och Eve—De Erotiska)— 
suggests an exploitation item about 
alesbianliason, but the film itself is 
something altogether more curi- 
ous. After murdering a famous 
director, a fernale film critic (Gio 
Petré) travels with her unknowing 
companion, an inexperienced 
bride-to-be (Marie Liljedahl) to 
Zagreb, where they encounter a 
series of bizarre professional and 
sexual confrontations. When Petré 
arranges for Liljedahl (the star of 
countless Eurosex films from this 
period, notably Joe Sarno's INGA 
films and Jess Franco's EUGENIE 
—THE STORY OF HER JOURNEY 
INTO PERVERSION) to lose her 
virginity on a barge, her compan- 
ion becomes a dehumanized 
sexual adventuress. Olivera Vuco 
(the heroine of MARK OF THE 
DEVIL) sings two show-stopping 
tunes in Serbian before feasting 
her eyes on the spectacle of 
Liljedahl's ravishment by Mirko 
Boman (“Mirko Valentin,” the 


dwarf from CASTLE OF THE LIV- 
ING DEAD)! Meanwhile, after mov- 
ing on to a film festival in Trieste, 
Petré encounters a director (Fran- 
cisco Rabal), whose comments 
about his new film THE EM- 
PEROR'S NEW CLOTHES seem 
to reflect the film we're watching: 
“My heroine is pure, pure and 
modest, but she is seduced by the 
world of film and its filth... Maybe 
some people will get a few laughs 
from [my movie], but it won't be a 
moral, healthy laugh.” In another 
scene, Rabal accuses Petré of criti- 
cal pretentiousness in a dining 
room where, oblivious to them, 


CC Closed Captioned 
D Digital 
HF Hi-Fi 


LB  Letterboxed 

LD Laserdisc 

NSR No Suggested Retail 
s Stereo 

SS Surround Sound 


Jodie Foster as the light-emitting-diode artist in Dennis Hopper's 


weird and erotic BACKTRACK. 


naked wornen are waltzing around 
atable, while others extinguish their 
cigarettes on the limbs of a nude 
male centerpiece, covered in flow- 
ers! Scripted by Ernest Hatch, this 
film was directed by Arne Mattson, 
a distinguished Swedish filmmaker 
who specialized in documentaries 
before turning to sex films and 
thrillers. The pre-credits sequence 
of this pleasantly bewildering effort 
is slightly matted. 
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BACKTRACK 


1989, Vestron Video, HF/S, 
$89.98, 115m 20s 


Dennis Hopper directed and 
stars in this peculiar story about a 
hitman who falls in love with his 


next target, an artist (Jodie Foster) 
who accidentally witnessed a Ma- 
fia killing. Refusing to accept the 
new pseudonym assigned to her 
by a Witness Protection Program, 


after working so long at her craft to 
establish her own identity, Foster 
flees town in search of an alternate 
life of her own choosing, with the 
Mafia (and the law) hot on her trail. 
Hopper tracks her to Taos, New 
Mexico (bumping into the ghost of 
D.H. Laurence!), then betrays the 
Mob by offering Foster his protec- 
tion—initiating the eerie process of 
their escape into one another. The 
theme is the importance of iden- 
tity—contrasting the clandestine 
impersonality of criminals with the 
proud individuality of artists—and 
the time-honored notion that op- 
posites attract. The film slyly re- 
flects the personalities of both 
fugitives; it has a side that delights 
in such objets d'art as light-emit- 
ting diode placards, snapping 
black garter belts, and a bed cov- 
ered in pink Hostess Sno-Balls— 
and there is another side that, for 
all its liking to look, never quite 
shows its cards. Hopper shows 
equal eccentricity by casting some 
of his most famous friends in the 
least important roles—Vincent 
Price as a Mafia don, Bob Dylan as 
a chainsaw artist, Julie Adams as 
an art teacher, Charlie Sheen as 
Foster's quickly-killed boyfriend 
(for whom she sheds no visible 
tears). While its elliptic structure at 
times recalls Hopper's extraordi- 
nary THE LAST MOVIE (1970), the 
vagaries of BACKTRACK aren't 
nearly as organic or provacative. 
This cassette represents Hopper's 
1992 “Director's Cut” of this 1989 
production, of which he tempo- 
rarily lost control during the period 
of Vestron Pictures’ collapse. Hop- 
per (who reportedly favored a three 
hour cut) agreed to prepare this 
more manageable version for 
broadcast last January on Show- 
time. The box mistakenly claims a 
running time of only 102m. 


Republic Home Video's publicity 
art for CTHULHU MANSION. 


CTHULHU MANSION 


1991, Republic Home Video, 
HF/S/CC, $79.95, 91m 32s 


H.P. Lovecraft completists 
won't be missing anything by giv- 
ing this film the slip. Frank Finlay 
stars as Chandu the Magician (!) 
who, with his assistant daughter, is 
abducted from the fairground 
where he works and held hostage 
in his “Cthulhu Mansion” by a 
band of foul-mouthed, teenage 
cokeheads. During the night, a 
“thing in the cellar” begins to ef- 
fect the household, changing an 
injured, bedridden member of the 
gang in and out of monsters. The 
film begins well, with interesting 
B&W footage scored with a haunt- 
ing musicbox melody (by Tim 
Souster), but rapidly degenerates 
into a movie that uses the Super- 
natural as a catch-all to excuse any 
stupid script contrivances for 
occurring. The cinematography is 
occasionally imaginative, but at- 
mosphere quickly dissipates when 
the characters are allowed to 
speak—which is often. Directed by 
Juan Piquer Simon (SLUGS) with 
the home-video market in mind, 
the film is presented in an un- 
cropped full-screen transfer. 


DRACULA, THE DIRTY 
OLD MAN 


1969, Something Weird Video, 
$23.00 ppd., 54m 40s 


Count Dracula (Vince Kelly) 
tises from his coffin to enslave Dr. 
Irving Jekyll, turning him into the 
lycanthropic Jackal Man, demand- 
ing that he lure female blood do- 
nors to his Los Angeles cavern 
retreat. Produced, written, and di- 
rected by William Edwards, this 
long-lost nudie was apparently shot 
as a straight horror film but turned 
out so badly that it was redubbed 
into a comedy. The straight ver- 
sion couldn't have been worse, 
and may well have been funnier. 
The humor is utterly heartless, 


Rene Russo tries to look shorter than leading man 


Emilio Estevez in FREEJACK. 


making cruel remarks about the 
rather plain nude models Jackal 
Man abducts (“Whew,” says 
Dracula in a poor man's Jackie 
Mason dialect, “I think you're 
gonna have to learn to look at 
these before you bring 'em!"). Else- 
where, the comedy seems to delib- 
erately tone down the implications 
of what is happening onscreen, as 
when Jackal Man decides to claim 
a girl for himself, raping her after 
gorily tearing her throat out (“Is 
this really how they give artificial 
respiration?” he ponders). Jackal 
Man's ratty facial makeup—which 
resembles a toupée rescued from 
a toilet bowi—is the work of Tony 
Tierney, who later worked on Al 
Adamson's DRACULA VS. FRAN- 
KENSTEIN (1969), for which he 
gave “Zandor Vorkov” [Roger 
Engel] the same goateed, medal- 
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lioned look that Kelly sports here. 
The color photography is indis- 
tinct and the 35mm source printis 
scratchy but, like most of Some- 
thing Weird's product, you can 
consider this release the video 
equivalent of a “Last Chance" sign. 


FREEJACK 


1992, Warner Home Video, 
D/S/SS/CC, $89.98, 108m 58s 


Following in the tire tracks of 
REPO MAN and MAXIMUM OVER- 
DRIVE, this tepid, teched-out sci- 
ence-action fare finds the auto- 
motive oeuvre of Emilio Estevez 
running on fumes. He plays Axel, a 
racing star whose time of death in 
aprofessional accidentis accessed 
and pre-empted from the future 
(2009 AD) by a terminally-ill pa- 
tient in search of a healthy body to 


reinhabit. All we're told about Axel 
is that he can drive really fast and 
doesn't sleep alone, but that's all 
we need to know as he finds him- 
self declared a “freejack” (meaning 
“fugitive”) and is pursued by the 
tank-driven army of “bonejacker” 
(*bounty hunter") Mick Jagger. 
What are we to think of a film 
whose characters look no older in 
2009 than they did in 1992?—of a 
future where the automobiles are 
bulkier and less streamlined?—of 
the fact that no one mentions the 
bonejacker's strong resemblance 
to Mickjacker of the Rolling Stones? 
Not much. Loosely based on Rob- 
ert Sheckley's satirical 1959 novel 
IMMORTALITY INC., this mindless 
exercise was produced and co- 
scripted by Ronald Shusett, whose 
TOTAL RECALL (1989) similarly 
debased Philip K. Dick'sstory, *We 
Can Remember It For You Whole- 
sale." Outrageously, both films fol- 
lowthesame pattern—herois cata- 
pulted out of his reality into the 
future, he meets a cold replica of 
his significant other, he is pursued 
and shot at and, finally, makes his 
way to a lofty tower where he must 
press his hand to a metal orb while 
all hell breaks loose around him. 
(In automotive parlance, what a 
retread.) There is some awful 
bluescreen work, and the oft-con- 
fusing image has been cropped 
from 2.35:1; Warner Home Video 
has letterboxed the laserdisc 
edition (Warner #12328), which 
sells for $29.95. Directed by Geoff 
Murphy, but you'll swear it was 
Michael Anderson. 


LIES OF THE TWINS 


1991, MCA Universal, HF/S, 
$79.95, 92m 13s 


Tim Hunter—who directed the 
downbeat RIVER'S EDGE (1986) 
and some of the better TWINPEAKS 
episodes—helmed this balmy, 
blasé thriller about a fashion model 
(Isabella Rossellini) whose love af- 
fair with her former therapist (Aidan 


Quinn) is complicated by his twin 
brother, another psychiatrist who 
perverts his knowledge of psy- 
chology to torment her. Unlike 
Cronenberg's DEAD RINGERS 
(1988), which used a milieu of 
wealth and achievement to dem- 
onstrate the heights from which 
his doomed twins fall, this film 
seems rooted in the worlds of art, 
fashion and money only for the 
sake of appearance; this might 
have been the basis of an ironical 
comment, but Hunter seems un- 
able to relate to these characters or 
their situations. Hurd Hatfield (THE 
PORTRAIT OF DORIAN GRAY) 
gives the best performance as a 
modelling agent, and the twin ef- 
fects are mostly standard split- 
screen fare. Based on a novel by 
Rosamond Smith, this is one of 
those squeaky-clean, made-for- 
cable movies—like BURIED ALIVE 
[VwW6:9]—thatinexplicably acquire 
R-ratings when submitted to the 
MPAA. With its pale performances, 
incessantcocktail pianoscore, glit- 
tering pools, continental accents, 
and thin suspense, this might be 
termed a “thriller lite.” 


MOONLIGHTING WIVES 


1964, Something Weird Video, 
$23.00 ppd., 85m 16s 


A listless housewife (Diane 
Vivienne) launches a stenography 
service to help make ends meet, 
until a chance infidelity convinces 
her that her service would be far 
more profitable as a cover for an 
escort service. Shot in six days on 
a$75,000 budget, this was the first 
color film written and directed by 
Joe Sarno (INGA, YOUNG PLAY- 
THINGS), atalentedAmerican film- 
maker who used the nudie cycle of 
the early 1960s to explore the psy- 
chology of sex with conspicuous 
style and intelligence. Most of 
Sarno's creative strengths are on 
display here; the script features a 
hypnotic storyline and believable 
characters, the lead performances 


are surprisingly sophisticated and, 
technically, it's as well-crafted as 
many bigger-budgeted Hollywood 
films of the same era. The film 
contains only brief nudity and little 
that could be interpreted as sexual 
activity, which helps it to stand on 
its own as a straightforward exposé 
of social and political hypocrisies. 
Sarno's script was based on an 
actual incident and his original 
(truth-based) ending—in which the 
heroine's clientele book was found 
to list anumber of politically promi- 
nent locals, thus saving her from 
prosecution—was rejected by his 
producers. The Franjuvian bird- 
mask from Sarno's early classic 
SIN IN THE SUBURBS (1962) is 
worn during a rather circumspect 
orgy scene. Vivienne, a British red- 
head with a background in ballet, 
is compelling as a recurring figure 
inSarno'swork: the sexual catalyst 
whose ambiguous presence cre- 
ates an erotic maelstrom destruc- 
tiveto those theyattract. (She looks 
and sounds familiar; does anyone 
out there have other credits for 
her?) The color print used for this 
transfer is starting to fade, but still 
distinct—it was caught just in time. 
Thescore's fun, too; you'll be hum- 
ming the theme song for days. 


PLANETA BURG 


1962, Sinister Cinema, $19.00 ppd., 
81m 41s 


Known for decades only as the 
raw source material for a couple of 
patchwork AIP/Filmgroup produc- 
tions—VOYAGE TO THE PREHIS- 
TORIC PLANET (1965, directed by 
“John Sebastian” aka Curtis 


Harrington) and VOYAGE TO 
THE PLANET OF PREHISTORIC 


WOMEN (1966, “Derek Thomas” 
aka Peter Bogdonovich)—this is 
the American debut of Pavel 
Klushantsev's Soviet science fic- 
tion classic. Two Soviet space 
cruisers on a Venus expedition 
find the planet full of inhospitable 
weather, violent eruptions, and 


peculiar life forms. The film is 
equally peculiar, with a stylized '50s 
SF “look,” some distinctly out-of- 
place dinosaur sequences, some 
equally prehistoric attitudes toward 
women (“A robot can think—not a 
woman,” proclaims one smug cos- 
monaut), and a climactic image of 
immense poetical power. Seeing 
the film in its entirety at last, one 
can appreciate the influence it had 
on later AIP co-productions like 
Sid Pink's JOURNEY TO THE SEV- 
ENTH PLANET (1963, which also 
used a crooning theme song over 
its end titles) and Mario Bava's 
PLANET OF THE VAMPIRES 
[Terrore nello spazio, “Terror 
in Space,” 1965], also about a pair 
of ships investigating the lost civi- 
lizations of a misty, mysterious 
planet. Unfortunately, the color of 
this subtitled print has almost com- 
pletely faded. As Alan Upchurch 
has explained [VW 8:37], the cor- 
rect transliteration of this title 
should be “Planeta Bur,” without 
the g. Preceded by fun trailers for 
Giorgio Ferroni's SECRET AGENT 
SUPER DRAGON [New York 
chiamo Superdrago, “NewYork 
Calling Superdragon,” 1966], 
PHANTOM FROM SPACE and THE 
AMAZING TRANSPARENT MAN. 


THE RESURRECTED 


1991, LIVE Home Video, HFIS, 
$89.98,105m 7s 


This contemporary adaptation 
of H.P. Lovecraft's novella “The 
Strange Case of Charles Dexter 
Ward”—previously filmed by Roger 
Corman as THE HAUNTED PAL- 
ACE (1963)—marks the overdue 
return of Dan O'Bannon (RETURN 
OF THE LIVING DEAD, 1985) to 
the director's chair. A private de- 
tective (John Terry) is hired by a 
worried wife (Jane Sibbett) to dis- 
cover the nature of her reclusive 
husband (Chris Sarandon)'s ex- 
periments with human cadavers. 
Without giving too much away, 
Sarandon has fallen under the 
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One of THE RESURRECTED—gee, why did they bother? 


influence ofan infamous ancestor, 
the diabolic alchemist Joseph 
Curwen, and is following in his 
footsteps. O'Bannon and screen- 
writer Brent Friedman conjure 
some of the best Lovecraft ever 
filmed; two sequences in particu- 
lar—the chilling firstencounter with 
Curwen, his identity conveyed al- 
most entirely through antiquated 
language, and the extended search 
of his hellish subterranean cata- 
combs—seem bound for classic 
status. That said, these gems can 
be reached only after plowing 
through an atrociously con- 
structed, badly-acted first quarter 
that tosses the '40s ambience of 
CHINATOWN into the mix for no 
good or apparent reason. Once 
Sarandon arrives onscreen, how- 
ever, thernovie's nervous tics settle 
down and begin to thrive within the 
viewer. Aside from some overdone 
spfx stunts in his padded cell dur- 
ing the climax, Sarandon contrib- 
utes one of the most terrifying 
performances of recent years— 
wholly on a par with Jeff Gold- 
blum's work in THE FLY (1986). 
Todd Masters' special effects run 


the gamut from prosthetics to 
animatronic monsters to stop- 
motion animation, and their im- 
pact is helped immeasurably by a 
director aware of how to present 
them. This cassette is evidently a 
full-frame transfer of afilm cropped 
to 1.66: 1 for theatrical exhibitions, 
of which there weren't (to LIVE's 
knowledge) any. The fact that a 
horror film of this stature was 
rushed onto tape without theatri- 
cal opportunities seems to con- 
firm that—the genre is being 
deliberately patsied by an industry 
void of imagination. 


RIO NUDO 


1969, Something Weird Video, 
$23.00 ppd., 67m 56s 


Judging frorn its self-referen- 
tial narration, this is a retitled reis- 
sue of something called RIO 
UNCENSORED, a Mondo-styled 
exposé of torrid nightlife in Rio de 
Janiero, seemingly composed of 
three different films. There is a fair 
amount of footage devoted to 
nightclub entertainers and outdoor 
spectacles during Carnival, filmed 
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with gorgeous chiaroscuro light- 
ing; another source, more brightly 
photographed, offers glimpses of 
a strip club where patrons are pro- 
vided with cardboard keyholes to 
peep through; and additional ma- 
terial was provided, all too obvi- 
ously, by the New York-based 
distributors themselves. The latter 
footage is presented as “authen- 
tic” sexual encounters, suppos- 
edly captured in Rio by a hidden 
camera—“These people didn't 
know they were being photo- 
graphed,” we're repeatedly told— 
though the camera's vantage point 
(and shadow!) is constantly cut- 
ting out into the open. The narrator 
tries to finesse the plainer home- 
made concoctions as best he can; 
we're told that a man in one scene 
is a prominent South American 
gangster (ha!) who swore to kill his 
mistress if their sexual relationship 
ever became public knowledge. In 
addition to titillating its audience 
with intimations of murder, the 
narration offers someracist clichés 
at Rio's expense (“Latin jealousy 
took a wild holiday this night,” 
we're told of a NYC-staged make- 


out party, with no Latinos in sight!). 
The height of outrage occurs when 
documentary footage of a South 
American female impersonator is 
accompanied by this homophobic 
fiction: “He offered to perform for 
us in private, but we're afraid that 
red-hot footage was seized by US 
Customs... They don't mind sex— 
as long as it's between people!” 
There is also a glimpse of a nude 
gorilla womanfrom a South Ameri- 
can freakshow, and some voodoo 
rituals for added salsa. 


SCANNERS Ill: THE 
TAKEOVER 


1991, Republic Home Video, 
HF/S/CC, $89.95, 100m 31s 


Christian Duguay's second se- 
quel to David Cronenberg's popu- 
lar 1981 film wipes the slate clean 
of all previous characters for a 
new, if not entirely fresh, start. Dr. 
Monet, a pharmacologist special- 
izing in treating scanners, devel- 
ops an Ephemerol patch that 
subdues migraines and other un- 
pleasant side-effects. Unknown to 
him, it also promotes unpleasant- 
ness in its subjects. While testing 
the patch, Monet's adopted daugh- 
ter Helena (Liliana Koromowska) 
becomes a sadistic megalomaniac 
and kills him to usurp his chemical 
empire. When Helena's power and 
influence snowballs into a fascistic 
control of the media, her equally 
talented brother Alex (Steve 
Parrish) returns from a monastic 
retreat to challenge her. Made less 
seriously than SCANNERS Il: THE 
NEW ORDER [VW 11:23], this is a 
less interesting endeavor, though 
it delivers on the level of camp. Like 
the plot itself, Komorowska's per- 
formance isn't merely outrageous, 
it's in orbit; her revelry in Helena's 
outrageous villainy, coupled with a 
complete disregard for all bounds 
of drarnatic realism, is amusing to 
watch. As with the series' previous 
entries, the dialogue has been 
relooped to keep the actors from 


Patrick Macnee, Morgan Fairchild, and Christopher Lee— 
al! smiles before seeing the final cut of SHERLOCK HOLMES 


AND THE LEADING LADY. 


sounding French-Canadian, and 
the script's ideas of aggressive 
American dialogue are uninten- 
tionally funny (“We are Scanners! 
We don't belong on the bottom of 
the dung heap! We belong on the 
top!”). Screenwriter B.J. Nelson, 
who wrote SCANNERS Il, again 
brings some interesting new 
tweaks to Cronenberg's original 
mythos—in this case, Helena's dis- 
covery that a scan signal can be 
televised and/or videotaped for 
delayed or multiple broadcast— 
but they are not plausibly carried 
through. The surprise ending sug- 
gests that the next sequel may 
merge with the universe of Cron- 
enberg's VIDEODROME. (SCAN- 
NERS IV: THE NEW FLESH... 
would they dare?) SCANNERS III 
was reportedly lensed in Panavision 
(2.35: 1), but the tightly composed 
image doesn't appear to be signifi- 
cantly cropped. Scheduled for 
simultaneous digital laserdisc re- 
lease (LV23598), for $29.95. 


SHERLOCK HOLMES AND 
THE LEADING LADY 


1991, Vestron Video, HF/S, 
$89.98, 119m 29s 


Much as Christopher Lee's 
original Sherlock Holmes perfor- 
mance (in the German-made 
SHERLOCK HOLMES AND THE 
DEADLY NECKLACE, 1962) was 
ruined by crude English dubbing, 
this feature-length condensation 
of a four-hour British mini-series 
has been rendered insensible by 
the loss of half its narrative. Dr. 
Watson (Patrick Macnee) and 
Holmes (Lee), at the urgings of 
brother Mycroft, attemptto recover 
for England a stolen detonation 
device, so deadly that “only Britain 
can be trusted not to put it to use.” 
While tracking the device in Vienna, 
the detective duo encounter not 
only Sigmund Freud and Elliot 
Ness (on his first case!), but also 
Irene Adler (Morgan Fairchild)— 
“The Woman” from “A Scandal in 


Bohemia”—with whom Holmes is 
reunited for a few scenes that owe 
more to Barbie and Ken playtime 
than to Conan Doyle. Lee's mag- 
netic presence commands the 
viewer's attention, but his perfor- 
mance is continually thwarted by 
whiplash scene-skipping; without 
continuity, there can be no logic, 
and without logic, how can there 
be detection? As for Macnee, who 
previously essayed Watson in 
SHERLOCK HOLMES IN NEW 
YORK (1976), he's now scarcely a 
participant. Also deleted area num- 
ber of scenes mentioned in the 
remaining dialogue—the pivotal 
murder committed during Adler's 
opera performance (glimpsed in 
flashbacks), Watson's accidental 
plunge into a canal, even the 
“mean things” Irene regrets say- 
ing about her murdered maid. The 
telling remains deliberately paced, 
but the story speeds past like a 
magic bullet in search of a theory. 
The most bizarre of all the film's 
anomalies is the sudden appear- 
ance (and subsequent disappear- 
ance) of tattoos on Ms. Fairchild's 
right breast and left arm! This opu- 


lent Harry Alan Towers production 
was filmed in Luxembourg by Pe- 
ter Sasdy, who first directed Lee in 
TASTE THE BLOOD OF DRAC- 
ULA (1969). Perhaps the Arts & 
Entertainment Cable Network, or 
some other worthy service, will 
someday enable us to judge THE 
LEADING LADY in its entirety! The 
“Dolby Stereo” on thescreener we 
viewed was non-existent. 


VIOLENCE AT NOON 


1966, Kino Video, HF/LB, 
$79.95, 99m 8s 


Nagasa Oshima's Hakuchu 
no Torima—transiated literally 
onscreen as “Violence at High 
Noon”—is an early effort from the 
controversial director of IN THE 
REALM OF THE SENSES (1976) 
and IN THE REALM OF PASSION 
(1979) [vw 8: 16]. Based onanovel 
by Taijun Takeda and told in a 
nonlinear, cubist fashion, the story 
attends the rampage of a brutal 
sex murderer (Kei Sato) and the 
feelings of responsibility foment- 
ing within his wife (Akiko Koyama) 
andfirstvictim (Saeda Kowaguchi), 


all three of whom reside closely 
together in a rural commune out- 
side Osaka. Mutsuhiro Toura co- 
stars as the ghost of the rape 
victim's husband, a suicide whose 
love she betrayed by not joining 
him in death. This BEW film is 
quite different, texturally, from 
Oshima's later films—its use of 
text frame inserts proclaims the 
influence of Jean-Luc Godard— 
but his thematic concerns are as 
dark and maverick as one might 
hope or expect. It is not Oshima's 
interest to document the lurid de- 
tails of his killer's multiple assaults, 
but rather the motivating episodes 
of his life, and the complicity expe- 
rienced bytwo very different women 
who love and hate him. Watching 
this film, one is struck by how 
differently it approaches the sub- 
ject of murder than even the most 
notable American crime films, 
which tend to dwell on vicariously 
enjoyed violence rather than iden- 
tify, confront, and redirect the 
murderous instincts withinits char- 
acters and, possibly, within its au- 
dience. Photographed by Akira 
Takada in Shochiku Grand Scope, 


Kai Sato saves Saeda Kowaguchi as he condemns her in Nagisa Oshima's disturbing VIOLENCE AT NOON. 


a 2.35:1 anamorphic process, the 
frame has been converted to tape 
at an approximate ratio of 2.2:1. 
The image is mildly squeezed and 
contains uncolored subtitles within 
the frame, which is frequently too 
saturated with light to make them 
easily readable. The obsessively 
minimal score by Hikaru Hayashi 
sets thetension ofthe proceedings 
effectively on edge. The film is 
unrated, but contains fleeting nu- 
dity and sorne violent situations. 


A WOMAN IN LOVE 


1968, Something Weird Video, 
$23.00 ppd., 89m 44s 


Disregard the romance novel 
title; this is one of the most remark- 
able documents to resurface from 
the American “nudie-roughie” 
school of the 1960s. Phil, a cloth- 
ing merchant who rewards his cli- 
ents with prostitutes, is beginning 
tohate his work and himself. When 
he discovers that his fiancée Bea 
has had an affair with a co-worker, 
he plots revenge by attempting to 
seduce her best friend and neigh- 
bor, but the attempt sends the 
poor woman fleeing into the woods 
beyond Phil's country cottage. Phil 
finds an abandoned cottage while 
pursuing her, where he stumbles 
across a stranger's lengthy and 
apologetic love letter. As he reads 
the manuscript, Phil is forced to 
confront his own deep-buried psy- 
chological reasons for distrusting 
and resenting the opposite sex. In 
away that recalls Richard Hilliard's 
offbeat film THE LONELY SEX [VW 
4:16], AWOMAN IN LOVE uses the 
permissiveness of the adult exploi- 
tation market to examine the psy- 
chological underpinnings of erotic 
hatred, with a frankness forbidden 
at that time to the commercial 
cinema; it unreels like a jazzy, 
dreamlike deterrent to budding sex 
offenders. Based on a story by 
editor/cinematographer Mathias 
Sebald, the convoluted script was 
the product of four screenwriters. 


Master animator Ray Harryhausen /s the subject of the documentary 
ALIENS, DRAGONS, MONSTERS AND ME. 


Director Albert T. Viola later di- 
rected the rural exploitation fare 
PREACHERMAN and PREACHER- 
MAN MEETS WIDDERWOMAN, 
starring in both under the pseud- 
onym “Amos Huxley.” 


ANIMATION 
By G. Michael Dobbs 


ALIENS, DRAGONS, 


MONSTERS AND ME 


Cerebus Video, (VHS), $19.95, 48m 
Lumivision, LD, $34.98, 57m 


It's difficult to believe that 
CLASH OF THE TITANS (1981), 
Ray Harryhausen's last film, was 
released a decade ago. A whole 


generation has grown up without 
the thrill of going to a theater for 
the big-screen experience of 
Harryhausen's wonderful fanta- 
sies. Richard Jones' loving tribute 
to one of the true geniuses of ani- 
mation is especially appropriate 
viewing now, as Harryhausen was 
given the Gordon E. Sawyer Award 
for lifetime technical achievement 
at this year's Academy Awards, 
and is a fine introduction to his 
career. This documentary com- 
bines an interview with Harry- 
hausen at the exhibit of his ani- 
mation models staged by the 
Museum of the Moving Image in 
London with a wide variety of 
clips from his films. Of particular 
interest are scenes from his ama- 
teur films and his post-war fairy 
tale series. While | would certainly 
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like tosee Harryhausen discuss his 
work methods in greater detail, 
this tape is a wonderful overview of 
a unique career in animation. 
Lumivision’s laserdisc edition con- 
tains 9m of additional, exclusive 
footage. 


JAN SVANKMEJER, 
ALCHEMIST OF THE 
SURREAL 


IFEX International Ltd., $24.95, 54m 


If you're a fan of the animated 
works of the Brothers Quay, con- 
sider this tape required viewing. 
Svankmejer is one of today's truly 
original stylists in animation, and 
the Quays' obvious inspiration. 
Svankmejer uses a wide variety of 
animation mediums: claymation, 
cut-outs and models. His fame, 
though, has come from his use of 
non-traditional materials for 
model animation. In a Svankmejer 
film, literally anything—from an- 
tique china doll heads to a pencil 
sharpener—is used. The films in 
this volume (which promises to be 
the firstin aseries) showa fascinat- 
ing progression of Svankmejer's 
techniques and themes from THE 
LAST TRICK (1966) to DIMEN- 
SIONS OF DIALOGUE (1982). A 
stunning collection, although the 
film's surreal quality is not to 
everyone's taste. Svankmejer ob- 
viously views animated film as his 
artistic medium, and his visual 
metaphors can be as subtle as 
anything painted on canvas. In a 
way, they are even more challeng- 
ing since animation is not a me- 
dium “serious” artists traditionally 
use. A final note: while Svankmejer 
wrote, directed and designed these 
signature efforts, he do the actual 
animation. 


WINDS OF CHANGE 


1979, RCA/Columbia Home Video, 
$19.95, 87m 


This is a true oddity; a US/ 
Japanese co-production that mixes 
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juvenile character designs, “hip” 
narration, and a disco score for an 
attempted re-telling of five Greek 
myths. Never released theatric- 
ally in this country, WINDS OF 
CHANGE was publicized here un- 
der the title METAMORPHOSES. 
Produced by the Japanese toy 
company Sanrio (who gave the 
world “Hello Kitty”), the movie was 
directed by Takashi, a Japanese 
filmmaker, but animated by an 
American crew including Warner 
Bros. vets Manny Perez and Virgil 
Ross. The narration was written by 
Norman Corwin, who was a very 
successful writer in 1940s radio 
drama. His efforts to transform the 
bland Saturday morning visuals 
into something more adult are a 
dismal failure. The worst line in the 
picture accompanies a scene in 
which Medusa turns a soldier into 
stone. Peter Ustinov (one of the 
voice artists) intones, “You see 
sometimes it's not fun to get 
stoned.” One gets the sense the 
producers didn’t know if they were 
making a film for very small 
children or something campy for 
adults. 


ASIA 
By Erik Sulev 


A CALAMITY OF SNAKES 


1982, Ocean Shores, LD, 
Approx. $100-$120 ($Canadian) 


Luckily for fans of Hong Kong 


horror, the Ocean Shores com- 
pany is continually releasing the 
grotesque and unequalled fare of 
the early 1980s on laserdisc. De- 
spite the lack of subtitles (surpris- 
ing for an Ocean Shores disc), the 
excessive plotline of A CALAMITY 
OF SNAKES is easily deciphered. 
A team of developers make the 
mistake of building a luxurious 
apartment complex over the nest 
of hundreds of thousands of 


snakes. To make matters worse, 
the snakes are protected by not 
only one, but by two gargantuan 
pythons who squeeze before ask- 
ing questions. When a hired sor- 
cerer/exterminator catches the first 
one in a bloody battle, everyone 
assumes all will be well for the 
grand opening festivities. Not so, 
as the snake's enraged surviving 
twinis not only bigger and meaner, 
but brings along the entire snake 
population to exterminate as many 
people as possible! Snake-haters 
will cringe at the number of snakes 
crawling about on clothed and 
unclothed bodies, while snake-lov- 
ers will be outraged by the number 
of snakes thatare torn apart, sliced 
to bits, and even crushed with a 
steam-shovel! The entertainment 
level reaches its peak when the 
monster snake flies about the 
ballroom (on obvious suspension 
wires) dispatching the finalfew who 
stand in its way. An excellent com- 
bination of goofiness and grossout 
thatis not for all tastes, but recom- 
mended for the daring. 


A KID FROM TIBET 
1991, King's Video, $37.95 ppd. 


While Jackie Chan assembles 
his mega-projects, and Samo 
Hung donates his services for al- 
most every other new feature com- 
ing out of Hong Kong, the third 
“brother” Yuen Biao has set up his 
own production company. This, 
its premiere feature, is also his 
directorial debut! Starting out at an 
impressive 2.35 ratio, the image is 
cropped to 1.33 when the opening 
credits end and the action begins. 
Tibetan Lama Lahay (Yuen) is sent 
to recover the mystical Babu bottle 
which, when reunited with its cap, 
can deliver untold powers and con- 
trol over reincarnation to the indi- 
vidual powerful enough to control 
the forces residing within the sa- 
cred object. Needless to say, the 
sorcerer Bao(played by Yuen Wah, 
the villain from THE ICEMAN 


Yuen Biao on the run in his directorial debut, A KID FROM TIBET. 


COMETH and DRAGONS FOR- 
EVER) and his beautiful sister ap- 
pears to thwart Lahay's efforts, 
wanting the bottle for their own evil 
gains. Yuen delivers some great 
action sequences, mystical kung- 
fu, and some very funny “fish-out- 
of-water” humor, most notably 
during a partyscene wherea magic 
trick accidentally results in the 
disappearance of the clothing of 
several ritzy party-goers! Some 
climactic optical effects are ham- 
pered by the meager budget, but 
A KID FROM TIBET is still great 
fun! Available from White Dragon. 


TO BE NUMBER ONE 


1991, Vidi, (VHS), $37.95 ppd. 
Universal, LD/LB, $N/A 


Two and a half hours long, TO 
BE NUMBER ONE might best be 
described as a Hong Kong SCAR- 
FACE! The plot tells the allegedly 
true story of Hou, a mainland refu- 
gee who, in the 1960s, climbed to 
the top of the Hong Kong under- 
world. Ruthlessly portrayed by Lui 
Leung Wai (who tries to look and 
smirk like Chow Yun Fat), Hou 


runs prostitution rings and loan- 
shark operations, peddles heroin, 
and bribes the entire Hong Kong 
law enforcement system! One of 
the most violent films in years, TO 
BE NUMBER ONE features an 
unforgettable gang war fought with 
axes and garden tools, and a 
botched attempt to assassinate 
Hou that ends with his young, 
would-be killer being hit by one 
car, then vividly crushed by an- 
other! Does crime pay? Only for 
the audience when theyare treated 
to exceptional gangster fare, 
directed by Poon Man Kit in inimi- 
table Hong Kong style. Available 
from White Dragon (tape only). 


SWORDSMAN 2 
1992, Long Shong Video (Taiwan), 
$37.95 ppd. 


Producer Tsui Hark and direc- 
tor Ching Siu Tung, best known for 


their collective work on the CHI- 
NESE GHOST STORY series, have 
created a visually stunning, yet 
somewhat confusing sequel to 
their 1990 success. This time, re- 
nowned martial artist Jet Li takes 


over for Samuel Hui in the role of 
Ling, the swordsman. Travelling 
with female companion Kiddo, 
Ling discovers that the last install- 
ment's Sacred Scroll is still the 
source for some violent power 
struggles between the Highland- 
ers and Mainlanders. As it turns 
out, Invincible Dawn has followed 
the scroll's instructions and cut off 
his penis, and is slowly transform- 
ing into a gorgeous woman as 
(s)he masters the deadly super- 
natural forces that have never be- 
fore been tamed. Although the 
frantic pace of the film sometimes 
leaves the viewer trailing far be- 
hind, the numerous skirmishes, 
supernatural confrontations, and 
(most notably), the final battle be- 
tween Ling and Invincible Dawn 
provide breathtaking entertain- 
ment. The Mandarin dialect tape 
of SWORDSMEN 2 is letterboxed at 
roughly 1.75; 1 ratio, and subtitled. 
Available from White Dragon. 


CANADA 
By John Charles 


ABRAXAS, GUARDIAN 
OF THE UNIVERSE 


1991, Cineplex-Odeon Video, HF, 
$19.95 ($Canadian), 86m 55s 


This very low-budget Cana- 
dian production is an awesomely 
silly conglomeration of THE TER- 
MINATOR and THE HIDDEN. 
Wrestler icon-turned-mayor 
Jesse Ventura has the title role, 
an intergalactic cop who journeys 
to Earth in pursuit of ex-partner 
Secundus (Sven-Ole Thorsen, a 
familiar face in Schwarzenegger 
movies), a genetically altered 
madman who has fathered a half 
human child. The young, mute 
boy is an “Anti-Life Equation” 
that will set off a gigantic explo- 
sion and destroy the galaxy (?!) 
The screenplay by writer/director 
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Damian Lee (FOOD OF THE 
GODS I) is so inept that all the 
major plot revelations are related 
via characters’ thoughts (this 
movie has more voice-over nar- 
ration than BEAST OF YUCCA 
FLATS). James Belushi has an 
embarrassing, uncredited cameo 
appearance in what is apparently 
an improvised parody of his title 
role in THE PRINCIPAL (1987). 
Although he’s not listed in the 
credits, Belushi's picture figures 
prominently on the cassette 
sleeve, which lists a generic 90m 
running time and incorrectly as- 
serts a PG rating (in Ontario, this 
tame feature is inexplicably re- 
stricted to persons 18 and over!). 
The box does, however, spell com- 
poser Carlos Lopez's name cor- 
rectly (the opening titles say 
Lopes). The cassette label, mean- 
while, misspells the hero's name 
as Abraxus. Print and transfer 
quality are above average for 
Cineplex and the film is cropped 
from 1.85 with little ill effect. 


MIDNIGHT FEAR 


1990, Malofilm Video, HF/S, 
$109.95 ($Canadian), 89m 14s 


This thriller, orphaned by the 
demise of New World Pictures, 
opens strongly with a montage of 
murder and mayhem set to a 
particularly melancholy piano 
solo of Beethoven's “Moonlight 
Sonata.” Unfortunately, what fol- 
lows isn’t nearly so absorbing or 
interesting. When a girl's body is 
discovered in a lumber yard, the 
local coroner determines that she 
was murdered, raped and flayed. 
Soon after, Paul Praxton (Craig 
Wasson of BODY DOUBLE; one 
of three writers on this film) and 
his deaf, mute brother John (Page 
Fletcher) descend on a remote 
farm, taking a teenage girl hos- 
tage. This scenario gives them 
every opportunity to act suspi- 
ciously, which allows anyone who 
has seen more than two slasher 
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films ample time to recognize that 
they're nothing but red herrings. 
At this point, logic and character 
motivation go completely out the 
window and the slim screenplay 
descends into the worst clichés, 
culminating in one of the most 
protracted “He's not dead yet!” 
finales in recent memory. David 
Carradine provides a solid char- 
acter turn in an underwritten role 
as an alcoholic detective, but this 
is a sad example of the kind of 
Grade D junk that he’s been stuck 
in for years. Apparently cropped 
from 1.85, but framed with the 
small screen in mind. The source 
print and transfer are first rate 
with some close-ups approach- 
ing laser quality resolution. One 
final note: Does anybody know if 
director Bill Crain is the William 
Crain who directed BLACULAand 
DR. BLACK, MR. HYDE? 


ULTRAMAN 


1990, Malofilm Video, HF/S/SS/LB, 
$89.95 ($Canadian), 98m 52s 


The "60s cult hero returns in 
this feature, culled from episodes 
of a new Australian/Japanese TV 
series produced by Tsuburaya 
Productions. After being fatally 
wounded in a battle with a giant 
alien octopus, Ultraman trans- 
fers his consciousness into the 
body of astronaut Jack Shindo 
(Dore Kraus). Presumed dead, 
Shindo returns to Earth in time to 
aid an Australia-based defense 
league trying to cope with an out- 
break of giant monster attacks. 
The mutated creatures are the 
result of infestation by an alien 
force called Goodas (rhymes with 
Judas). Judging from the blurred, 
ugly image quality of the tape, 
portions of this feature were shot 
on videotape andlater transferred 
to film. Outside of the admittedly 
novel prospect of watching Aussie 
actors interact with silly, sub- 
Toho special effects, there isn't 
much here that's very interesting 


(or coherent), but the thundering 
Dolby soundtrack will keep you 
from dozing off. The actual 
onscreen title is ULTRAMAN: THE 
ALIEN INVASION and the film is 
presented in 1.85 (the cassette 
sleeve calls it “Ultra-Scope”). A 
New World International release 
directed by Andrew Prowse 
(DEMONSTONE). Episodes from 
the original series (currentlyin US 
syndication) are available on 
Japanese Laserdiscs and would 
make fora better investment than 
this tape. 


WARLORD 


198?, Malofilm Video, HF, 
$29.95 ($Canadian), 72m 11s 


This wonderfully berserk Hong 
Kong/Japan co-production is a 
must see for fans of frantic action 
and colorful Asian fantasy. The 
almost incidental plot revolves 
around a war between robotic 
ninjas and the benevolent forces 
of Princess Saki. The evil em- 
peror of the ninjas needs the prin- 
cess’ body as part of an incredible 
scheme to provide him with new 
flesh and blood. The forces of 
Good are aided by “The Ren- 
egade Robo Ninja,” a powerful 
cyborg warrior who has turned 
against the emperor. WARLORD 
offers a virtually non-stop roller- 
coaster ride of exaggerated ac- 
tion, strange costumes and 
splendidly ludicrous dubbing, 
topped off with lots of surprisingly 
elaborate and well-realized spe- 
cial effects. The title is the only 
English language credit on Malo's 
source print, which has no copy- 
right date, is damaged at reel 
change points, and is noticeably 
cropped from 1.85. The U.K. 
video release (entitled ROBO 
NINJA) is on the Colourbox label, 
sports a BBFC “15” certificate 
and reportedly runs 89m. (Does 
anyone have information on Chi- 
nese or Japanese language re- 
leases of this film?) 
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FRANCE 
By Lucas Balbo 


CRIMES AU MUSÉE DES 
HORREURS 


(‘Murders in the Horror Museum ") 
Carrére Vidéo, 99F, O/P 


Unseen for many years, this 
British Herman Cohen produc- 
tion—HORRORS OF THE BLACK 
MUSEUM (1959)—has a notori- 
ous reputation for its grisly murder 
sequences, which were quite dar- 
ing for their time. While the staging 
ofthe murdersis creative and origi- 
nal, the special effects and overall 
direction (by Arthur Crabtree) 
makes these scenes mild in com- 
parison with today's standards. 


the '40s; for analytic content, the 
reviewin Phil Hardy's ENCYCLOPE- 
DIA OF HORROR MOVES explains 
perfectly well its *profound cul- 
tural conservatism.” What's left is 
a nice performance of Michael 
Gough as the mad crippled killer, a 
few atmospheric sequences (like 
the body plunged into an acid bath 
and removed as a shiny, brand 
new skeleton), and the cheese- 
cake physique of June Cun- 
ningham in her cha-cha-cha 
numero and black garment 
déshabillé. The image is letter- 
boxed, but slightly squeezed, and 
projector noise is audible through- 
out the soundtrack. The video box 
lists the running time at 95m, but 
the print itself is only 81m long. 
Was a longer version really made? 
(The English release prints were 


The story is also slow and uninter- | rated “X,” and the American ver- 
esting, since most of what hap- | sion which played to children was 
follows the genre clichés of | only 1m shorter.) 


LA MONTAGNE DU DIEU 
CANNIBALE 


(‘Mountain of the Cannibal God”) 
Carrère Vidéo, 99F, O/P 


This is Sergio Martino's SLAVE 
OF THE CANNIBAL GOD [La 
montagna del dio cannibale, 
1978], a mixture of Adventure and 
Horror that helped to launch the 
Cannibal Exploitation craze of the 
early 80s. The action is supposed 
to be set in New Guinea but, in fact, 
the exteriors were shot mostly in 
Malaysia and in Roman studios. 
(For those who have seen Ruggero 
Deodato's JUNGLE HOLOCAUST 
(aka THE LAST SURVIVOR, 
L'Ultimo mondo cannibale, 
1979), the cave locations may 
look familiar. Martino offersno gore 
delirium à la Deodato, but rather 
an action plot spiced with pointless 
and unpleasant animal death se- 
quences (the pseudo-ritual killing 
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Philippe Lemaire and friends bury a surgical mistake in Claude Mulot's LA ROSE ECORCHEE 


[US: THE BLOOD ROSE]. 


of an iguana, a monkey eaten bya 
boa constrictor, etc). Ursula 
Andress plays the wife of a jungle 
explorer who disappeared on a 
mysterious island; hoping to find 
him, she forms arescue expedition 
with her brother and a guide (Stacy 
Keach, a far cry from his hard- 
boiled MIKE HAMMER image). She 
is in fact more interested in her 
husband's discoveries on the is- 
land than his actual recovery, and 
these twists keep the story inter- 
esting enough to follow to the end. 
The cover art, which shows 
Andress tied to a wooden stake 
while wearing a leather jacket and 
pants, is false; in the film, she is 
shown completely nude as she is 
slowly anointed with oil by two 
native girls (this being her initiation 
ritual as their White Goddess). The 
tape is letterboxed but a bit too 
dark, making the night sequences 
(the arrival on the island) hard to 
see. The running time is 92m, 
shorter than the original 98m Ital- 
ian release, but longer than its out- 
of-print American release (85m) 
on Wizard Video. 


GERMANY 


By Graf Haufen 


DEVIL STORY 
1986, Horror Class, N/A 


This French production—origi- 
nally Il Etait une Fols...Le 
Diable—would make Troma 
proud, as it features everything 
they usually go for: Gratuitous vio- 
lence, cheap effects, cheap look- 
ing monsters and a virtually 
non-existent plot. A crazy jerk, with- 
outmuch hair, runs around a small 
village killing off various tourists 
for the viewer's great enjoyment. 
Later, a possessed horse, a 
mummy, a female zombie, and 
even a ghost ship appear for fun. 
The music is unbearable, as is the 
extremely cheap dubbing with its 
unfunny jokes. The gore is exces- 
sive with beatings, stabbings, 
shootings, slashings and various 
forms of mutilation. As there is 
never any explanation of what is 
going on, neither a climax nor ten- 
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sion, watching this film leaves the 
viewer stunned byof the amount of 
bizarre events and shoddy cine- 
matics. The film was released un- 
cut(strangein a country with strong 
censorship where gory films are 
concerned), but cropped (only the 
credits appear in its original 
widescreen format). A definite 
pleaser for anyone looking for 
brainless gorenography, or for 
strange Eurohorror completists. 
Oddly, this was released some 
years back on a sublabel of the 
famous German porn distributor, 
Videorama. 


EINE ARMEE GRETCHEN 


(aka FRAULEINS IN UNIFORM) 
1973, Videophon, N/A 


Released long ago by a now- 
defunct company, this title is ex- 
tremely hard to find in video stores 
nowadays. Director/writer Erwin C. 
Dietrich signed this production with 
his real name, as opposed to his 
other sexcapades, where he cred- 
ited his director to “Michael Tho- 
mas.” ElneArmee Gretchen was 


filmed back-to-back with two (!) 
other movies (namely Blugunge 
Masseusen and Maedchen- 
haendler) with additional footage 
shot in Yugoslavia. One of the first 
films situated in a Nazi-war camp 
(following LOVE CAMP 7), this is 
basically a compilation of copula- 
tion shots. How sexy this WW 2 
was! There is no plot in sight, but 
96m full of female nudity, unre- 
lated sex scenes, a token bit of 
romantic love, girls in the shower, 
a rape, an airfight at night, deser- 
tion and punishment, tank fights, 
executions, a sex orgy, miscella- 
neous gore, shoot-outs, lots of 
explosions and similar things. Nei- 
ther thrilling nor outrageous, this 
film seems a bit pointless. Only for 
Euro-trash devotees. Matted at 
1.46:1, thefilm was released uncut 
in its full glory (as opposed to its 
British release, FRAULEINS IN 
UNIFORM, which runs 10m 
shorter). Beware another British 
abortion of the same title which 
runs only 60m. 


HORRORMASKE 


(‘The Mask of Horror”) 
1969, Sunrise Video, N/A 


Claude Mulot's La Rose 
Ecorchée, (“The Ruined Rose”) 
played briefly in German cinemas 
under its more literally translated 
title, Die Geschaendete Rose. lt 
tells the story of painter Frédéric 
Lansac (Philippe Lemaire) and his 
once beautiful wife Anne (Annie 
Duperey), whose face is horribly 
disfigured when her husband's jeal- 
ous mistress throws her into a fire. 
After this incident, they live iso- 
lated from the world in a castle. 
Killings of beautiful girls occur be- 
cause of the jealousy and growing 
lunacy of Anne, which Professor 
Rohmer (Howard Vernon), an ob- 
sessed transplant surgeon is black- 
mailed by Frédéric to find her a 
new face. Problem is, they have to 
kill the donors. The body count 
grows and Frédéric finally arranges 


for Anne to be killed by his freak 
servants before things get more 
out-of-hand. The film is an early 
example for the combination of 
horror and nudity, typical for the 
work of French filmmakers in the 
"70s. The German video release 
has a very slight letterbox (1.46:1) 
and leaves all the sex and violence 
intact, but appears to be very 
choppy due to the splicy source 
materials. 


ITALY 


By Simone Romano 


LA SVASTICA NEL 
VENTRE 


(‘The Swastika in the Womb") 
1976, Stardust, Lit. 19,900 


This film is one of the many 
Italian “Nazi Camp” movies pro- 
duced between 1976/77, which 
sought to cash-in on the ground- 
breaking success of Tinto Brass’ 
SALON KITY (1975). Unlike most 
films in this subgenre, this one— 
directed by Mario Caiano (NIGHT- 
MARE CASTLE, 1965) under his 
“William Hawkins” pseudonym— 
doesn't feature tortures, putting 
the emphasis on sex and psycho- 
logical terrorism. Paradoxically, it 
is perhaps the most convincingly 
anti-Nazi film of the bunch, albeit 
in a decidedly exploitative manner. 
In the US, it was first released as 
NAZI LOVE CAMP 27 and eventu- 
ally as LIVING NIGHTMARE. The 
film's outstanding shock remains 
the presence of teenage Cristiana 
Borghi—now a well-known and 
respected Italian actress—as an 
always-naked convict. Although 
her name appears only in the clos- 
ing credits, her small role landed 
her 4th billing (as “Christy Borg”) 
on US advertising materials! Sirpa 
Lane (Vadim's CHARLOTTE, 
Borowczyk's THE BEAST) stars. 
Cropped and 83m long. e 
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ILL 
VIDEOS RESTORED AND COMPARED 


FRANKENSTEIN 
UNBOUND 


1990, Fox Video 1875-80, D/S/SS 

85m 11s, $89.95 (VHS), $39.95 (LD, 1/CLV, 2/CAV) 
Japan: LD, Warner Home Video NJL-12043 
D/S/SS, 85m 19s, ¥4,841 (CLV) 


Tim Lucas 


T WAS A FLUKE pow | 

discovered that Roger Corman's 

FRANKENSTEIN UNBOUND, his 

underwhelmingly received return to 
the director's chair after a respite of two decades, had 
been the victim of a singularly poor transfer to tape 
and disc in America. When CBS/Fox issued screen- 
ing cassettes of the film to the press, the transfer was 
almost unwatchably dark, apparently struck from an 
actual 35mm theatrical print. (The screener featured 
the familiar 20th Century Fox fanfare under the 
company logo, whereas the subsequent Fox Video 
disc is silent until the film itself begins.) When 
Corman's film was released to cable television in the 
following months, | was startled to see how much 
brighter and bereft of shading it looked. | made a 
recording of the cable broadcast and compared it 
with my screener, synchronizing their playback and 
zapping back and forth between them. What | learned 
was astonishing. 

The broadcast transfer of FRANKENSTEIN UN- 
BOUND ~— identical to the version on Fox Video tapes 
and discs—begins well but, at the point of the storm 
that displaces Dr. Joseph Buchanan (John Hurt) in 
time, | noticed that the scene did not darken as the 
weather worsened as it had on the screener. 
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Consequently, the change in weather looked me- 
chanical, like a lot of off-camera wind machines 
blowing props around, with no decrease in sunlight 
as the heavy clouds converged. When the horseback 
warrior charged from the heavens, surrounded in a 
deep purple aura, the unwelcome degree of bright- 
ness made his appearance less awesome, less threat- 
ening—in short, less effective. My screener was really 
too dark to invite further comparisons, but my curi- 
osity was eventually renewed by the announcement 
of a Japanese laserdisc release. Even better, it was 
reportedly longer than the American version. 

Happily, the Japanese disc—a Warner Home 
Video import—proved to be all that | expected, and 
more. Not only did the atmosphere of the storm 
sequence darken on cue, making the scene more 
effectively ominous, but the range of colors through- 
out was more sophisticated and true than on Fox's 
rather chalky transfer, and its jeweller-sharp resolu- 
tion was far superior even to Fox's thoughtfully- 
provided CAV side. 

My comparison of the two discs yielded other 
surprises. When Buchanan timeslips to 19th Century 
Geneva, he conceals his computerized car in a barn 
and makes his way to a local tavern. Although dusk 
is setting, the exterior establishing shot (Side 1, 12:25 
on the Fox disc) shows a daylit sky above the tavern. 
On the import disc, the tavern interior is intimately 
illumined with Rembrandt candlelight; on the Fox 
Video disc, the customers are eating by candlelight... 
in broad daylight! Buchanan's first encounter with a 
dining Victor Frankenstein (Raul Julia) supposedly 
unreels in real time, without dissolves, but both men 
leave the tavern a short time later (16:01), stepping 
into an exterior shot where night has rather heavily 
fallen! Brightness is a constant problem with the Fox 
disc, most notably during the sequence of the torch- 
bearing villagers in the forest, which was shot on a 
studio soundstage and (here at least) looks it. 


The next significant difference is the killing of 
Victor's fiancée, Elizabeth (Catherine Rabett), by the 
Monster (Nick Brimble). After outracing her horse- 
drawn carriage through the night forest, he pulls her 
down to the ground and strokes tenderly the face of 
this mate to which his maker is privileged. Then, 
angrily, he lowers his massive hands to her bodice. 
On the import disc, the Monster rips the buttoned 
front of her dress open, revealing a thin line of bare, 
vulnerable flesh. Her breasts are not shown, but the 
subsequent closeup of the Monster's expression 
comes a few seconds too suddenly, accompanied by 
an audiblé jump in the music track; itis possible that 
ashotof Rabett's breasts was removed. Atthis point, 
the Monster gives vent full to his frustration and rips 
her chest open, cracking her sternum like a door 
hinge, blood gushing forth. There is a close shot of 
the Monster's confused reaction, followed by a view 
of Elizabeth's lifeless body, prosthetic breasts now 
fully exposed on either side of the fatal wound. Fox 
Video's disc eliminates this final shot and, curiously, 
eliminates the blouse tearing as well, so that the 
Monster kills Elizabeth on the first rip. It's possible 
that the MPAA objected to her death being preceded 
with a sexual allusion. 


Considering that the MPAA had no apparent 
objection to Elizabeth's graphic blood-gushing, the 
next and final modification seems a bit peculiar. It 
occurs during the last of Buchanan's three dreams, 
which, on the Fox disc, is the last scene before the 
side break. In this dream, Mary Godwin (Bridget 
Fonda), Percy Shelley (Michael Hutchence), and 
Lord Byron (Jason Patric) observe anude Buchanan, 
his chest heavily scarred to suggest his guilty identi- 
fication with the Monster. Mary looks upon him and 
comments, “An abomination in the eyes of God.” 
The import disc cuts from her declaration to a close 
side-view of Buchanan's chest, which swells until his 
stitching bursts, unleashing an explosion of blood. 
Buchanan awakens in a chair. The Fox disc, on the 
other hand, follows Mary's pronouncement with the 
side break itself. Side Two opens with Buchanan 
waking in his chair, but the splattering noise of the 
excised effect can still be heard fading out! The chest- 
bursting effect was included in neither the domestic 
theatrical prints of FRANKENSTEIN UNBOUND 
(which incidentally ran 84m 53s), nor the Fox cassette. 

Despite the film's domestic censor cuts and the 
failures of the transfer itself, Fox Video's disc may find 
favor with some laserphiles for being chapter- 
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encoded; Japanese discs seldom are, and this title is 
no exception. Fox also presents Side Two—contain- 
ing all of the “Bride” footage—in CAV, including the 
climactic lightshow confrontation between Buchanan 
and the Monster in a futuristic laboratory. The disc's 
color and resolution are not noticeably improved by 
CAV,butit's fun to arbitrarily stop frames from the lab 
sequence and admire the random patterns of light 
and color on the strange faces and equipment. The 
most entertaining revelation of the CAV side is (alas) 
another gaffe, butit's onethat all can enjoy. When the 
Bride commits suicide by pulling Victor's gun toward 
her chest just before it fires, we can see that the 
musket fires twice (Frames 18623 and 18625) though 
it shoots only once! 

The difference between the two discs amounts to 
only8s, butthe Warner import is undeniably superior 
and worth the extra investment. At a cost of roughly 
$50, it's inexpensive as imports go, only slightly more 
expensive than the domestic disc release. Most im- 
portantly, the import treats Roger Corman'sreturn to 
the director's chair with the respect that a homecom- 
ing deserves. 


FRIDAY THE 13TH 


1980, Warner Home Video (Japan LD), 
Analog Mono, ¥4,950 


Don May 


HE JAPANESE laserdisc of Sean 

Cunningham's trend-setting splatter- 

fest FRIDAY THE 13TH has a listed 

running time of 91m, a fact which has 
doubtless discouraged many from acquiring it. Since 
Paramount Home Video's domestic release runs 
95m 7s, one would think the import was even further 
compromised and not worth purchasing. Upon ex- 
amination, the Warner import does indeed have an 
approximate length of 90m 50s, but absolutely no 
footage is missing—it's time-compressed! 

The compression is easily noticed; the import 
runs considerably faster than the American release, 
and the actors’ voices are slightly higher in pitch. The 
reason for the compression is more difficult to dis- 
cern; the film would have easily fit onto a single disc 
at normal projection speed. It seems likely that the 
problem originated with the film's Japanese cassette 
release and was not corrected for its transfer to disc. 
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Jason brings home the (Kevin) Bacon in 
FRIDAY THE 13TH—uncut on Japanese laserdisc! 


The import holds a few surprises for those willing 
to spendthe extramoney. When Paramount released 
FRIDAY THE 13TH to US theaters in the summer of 
1980, audiences saw the MPAA-approved version, 
which devoted far less screen time to Tom Savini's 
gory makeup effects than was suggested by the 
photos accompanying the film's coverage in maga- 
zines like FANGORIA. In what may be one of the best- 
keptsecrets in import laserdisc history, the Japanese 
disc contains the full-length, uncensored version that 
has eluded American eyes for more than a decade. 

The first noticeable difference between the two 
versions occurs at the beginning of the import disc. 
The disc has been transferred from a 35mm print 
with the same red Warner Bros. logo that appeared 
on domestic prints (and the earliest videocassettes) 
of THE EXORCIST. After the logo fades, the film 
begins immediately with a night shot of the moon 
wreathed in clouds, deleting the possessory credit “A 
Sean Cunningham Film.” 

The first extended gore scene occurs when Annie 
dies at the hand of the driver who picked her up while 
hitchhiking. Annie jumps from the accelerating jeep 
and runs into the forest, only to succumb to the blade 
of a rather nasty-looking knife. In the Paramount 
version, at 22m 17s, Annie's throat is dealt a deep 
gash, she gasps and, just as the blood begins to pulse 
from the wound, the screen quickly fades to a blind- 
ing white. The attentive listener can hear Annie gasp 
a second time before her body thumps onto the 
ground—the soundtrack of what can be seen on the 
import disc! The same scene on the Warner import 
occurs at 21m 34s and doesn't fade to white so 
quickly. As Annie begins to fall, her mouth opens for 
one last gasp as the blood flows heavily frorn the slit 
on her throat. Sliding down with her back against the 
tree, she slumps out of frame and hits the ground. 
Fade to white. The domestic removal of this scene 


seems questionable because it really isn't excessive. 

The next extended gore sequence involves the 
rather graphic death of Jack (Kevin Bacon). In the 
Paramount version, Jack is killed while reclining on 
his cot--at 42m 42s—when a razor-tipped arrow is 
thrust up through his neck by an intruder under the 
mattress. The arrowis shown coming up through the 
front of Jack's neck in a close-up profile shot. The 
arrow's exit isinitially dry, then is followed bya sudden 
gush of blood, at which point the scene cuts abruptly 
toan exterior shot of Marcie walking in the rain to the 
toilet. Jack's death, American style, lasts all of 6s. 
The import version, however, runs 11s even in its 
compressed state. At the point of Paramount's cut- 
away (note the absence of white-out), the import 
offers an extra 5s overhead medium shot—at 41m 
20s—of Jack's head and shoulders, his mouth open 
and gasping, with the arrow twisting and protruding 
fromhis neck. Blood spraysout ofthe woundand hits 
him on the chin, near the left side of his mouth, then 
another arterial burst sprays out along his right 
shoulder. After another, smaller spurt of blood, the 
scene fades to white. Ouch! No surprise here as to 
why the MPAA requested this cut! Nevertheless, this 
clever makeup illusion is not only the most impres- 
sive death in the entire picture, but also its most 
impressive technical achievement. 

The final difference occurs during the death of 
Marcie. After having sex with Jack, Marcie is killed in 
the camp washroom by an axe-blow to the head. In 
the Paramount version, after Marcie is hit—at 46m 
35s—she totters backward against a toilet stall with 
theaxe protruding frorn the side of her head. The shot 
lasts only 2s, then cuts to a shot of an overhead lamp 
set swinging by the scuffle. The Warner disc shows 
the same scene—at 45m 2s—but, as with Annie's 
death, the camera lingers a bit longer. As she falls 
back with the axe in her head, her back slides along 
the closed stall door until, like Annie, she slips out of 


frame to the floor. Even compressed, the scene is 3s 
longer than the US edition. 

The Warner disc transfer is also vastly superior to 
Paramount's, the latter being extremely dark, with 
muted color anda slightly squeezed image. Warner's 
import does not contain the entire 1.85:1 composi- 
tion, but the image is not squeezed and more visual 
information appears on all four sides of the screen. 

Annoying time-compression aside, the FRIDAY 
THE 13TH import disc is worth the investment to any 
collector preoccupied with disobeying the dictums of 
the MPAA. The untrimmed Savini effects make it a 
must-have for any serious horror fan. Fortunately, 
though the disc has been available since early 1988, 
it appears to be in good supply and, as of this writing, 
has not been difficult to import into this country. 

Of course, most of the subsequent FRIDAY THE 
13TH films encountered similar problems with the 
MPAA, but it isn't yet known whether the Japanese 
pressings of the sequels are also intact. For the 
record, here are the serial numbers, prices, and listed 
Japanese running times for the sequel discs, fol- 
lowed by their US running times, whenever different: 
PART 2 (SF047-1590, ¥4,841; 86m/87m), PART 3 
(SFO78-0120, Y7,591; 96m), PART 4—THE FINAL 
CHAPTER (SFO78-0121, Y7,591; 91m), PART5—A 
NEW BEGINNING (SFO78-1274, ¥7,591; 92m/ 
102m), PART VI—JASON LIVES (SFO78-1039, 
¥7,591; 87m), and PART VII-THE NEW BLOOD 
(SFO73-1012, Y7,591; 89m/88m). PART3 and 4are 
probably in shortest supply, since these have been in 
print since 1985; the others have been in print since 
their initial releases, except Steve Miner's PART 2— 
the entry which suffered the most extensive cuts in 
America—which was reissued in Japan in 1989. All of 
the FRIDAY THE 13TH sequels are released in Japan, 
as in the United States, by Paramount Home Video; 
whether or not this affects their completeness we 
have yet to discover. 
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Mr. Arkadin 


MR. ARKADIN 


The Research Continues... 
Encore Video, O/P 


Tim Lucas 


INCE THE APPEARANCE 

of our in-depth comparison of the 

various public domain tapes of Orson 

Welles’ MR. ARKADIN and the new 
Criterion laserdisc of its European version, CONFI- 
DENTIAL REPORT [VW 10:42-60], some additional, 
valuable information has come to light. 

Shortly before our coverage appeared, the Jar/ 
Feb issue of FILM COMMENT presented an important 
article by Jonathan Rosenbaum, *The Seven 
Arkadins.” Rosenbaum's article did not chronicle 
seven films, but rather seven different forms of the 
same basic material: the radio play “Greek Meets 
Greek,” an early draft of the ARKADIN screenplay 
(entitled MASQUERADE and dated March 1953), the 
novel version, the two features compared in our 
previous article, the recast Spanish-language ver- 
sion—and, most surprising, a third variant of the 
English-language version, also titled MR. ARKADIN. 
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“Hello, Lucas? Orson here. Some perfectionist! There's another 
ARKADIN on tape that you missed, and it's the best of them all!” 


According to Rosenbaum, this variant was: 
*... the version of the film closest to Welles’ 
conception. This is now available in the US 
through Corinth Films; we owe the original 
existence of this version in the US to Peter 
Bogdonovich, who discovered it in Holly- 
wood in 1961, and to Dan Talbot of New 
Yorker Films, who acquired it for the belated 
US premiere and release of ARKADIN the 
following year. "* 


Within days of reading Rosenbaum's revelations, 
I was fortunate enough to discover this elusive, third 
ARKADIN on cassette in the budget bins of a local 
Camelot Music store, priced at $2.88! This tape was 
distributed by Encore Video, a former subsidiary of 
Swire Magnetics Company, of Gardena, CA. Al- 
though Swire Magnetics is still in business as manu- 
facturers of blank video and audio cassettes, their 
Encore Video line of classic public dornain features 
was discontinued in 1985, the date of this package's 
copyright. The packaging, incidentally, misspells 
Welles' name on the box front and lists the running 
time at 100m. 


* Rosenbaum, Jonathan; "The Seven Arkadins, " 
FILM COMMENT (Jan-Feb 1992), p. 57. 


Astonishingly, the extravagant running time is 
not incorrect. Encore Video's MR. ARKADIN runs 
exactly 99m 3 1s—longer than the supposedly defini- 
tive CONFIDENTIAL REPORT—and is far more sat- 
isfying than the other known versions of the film. The 
major difference between this ARKADIN and the 
previously discussed 91m version is the presence of 
a half dozen inserts, which show a flustered Guy Van 
Stratten (Robert Arden) relating his story to the 
stubborn Jakob Zouk (Akim Tamiroff). This addi- 
tional footage restores the intended flashback struc- 
ture of ARKADIN, and five of these inserts— 
approximately 8m of material—appear exclusively in 
this rare, variant edition. 

While the use of flashbacks continues to seem a 
bit forced and redundant, especially considering the 
“empty plane" prologue, the format is adapted less 
uncomfortably here than in CONFIDENTIAL RE- 
PORT. During the reinstated cutaways, the dialogue 
between Van Stratten and Zouk helps to delineate 
some of the more widely-circulated version's less 
defined characters and situations—the drug addict 
Oskar (Fréderic O'Brady), for instance. 

The following is a detailed description of these 
additional segments. The descriptions are preceded 
with a precise notation of this material's placement 
within the film's running time. 


Additional Segments 


€ 2:48-5:05— This segment, which shows Guy 
Van Stratten's arrival at Jakob Zouk's attic 
apartment in Munich, is identical to the opening 
scene previously recovered on Criterion's 
CONFIDENTIAL REPORT laserdisc. Aside from 
its different, often clumsier narration, REPORT 
contains only two instances of material not 
included in either version of MR. ARKADIN: the 
mobile of bats seen during the opening credits 
sequence, and Arkadin's toast to friendship. 


@ 9:27-10:17—After Mily is asked by the harbor 
police which name Bracco gave her, she replies, 
“Arkadin... Gregory Arkadin.” At this point, the 
footage dissolves back to Zouk's attic apartment, 
where Van Stratten is pacing. 


GUY: There was another name, too, that Bracco 
had whispered to Mily. But | couldn't ask 
her what it was, not with the cops at me! 


ZOUK: (COUGHS) Bracco... Mily... who are these 
people? 


GUY: Mily was my girlfriend at the time. | already 
told ya. Bracco I'd never even seen before. 
As for what his racket was, or how he got 
himself stabbed, or why he should give me 
Gregory Arkadin's name, | haven't a clue. 


ZOUK: Why should this Bracco do you a favor if 
he didn't know you before? 


GUY: | don't know. Maybe he got some kinda 
sympathy for me—he was dying! 


ZOUK: Well, I'm dying, but | ain't got no sympathy 
for you whatsoever! 


GUY: | don't know you either, but I'm doin’ you a 
favor. I'm gonna save your life! 


ZOUK: Oh, all of a sudden now, you're a doctor! 
Will you tell me, please, how you figure to 
save me? 


GUY: You are going to find out, Mr. Zouk, if 
you'll just try keepin’ your yap shut for a 
minute and your mind—if you have such a 
thing—on what I'm trying to tell you! Now, 
like | say... 


At this point, the scene dissolves to Guy's 
release from prison and his questioning of 
various locals around Juan les Pins. 


GUY: [CONT'D]... | did some time for the cigarette 
smuggling. They confiscated my boat. | 
was broke. So, when | got out, | had 
nothing better to do but look around and 
ask questions. Arkadin: he had a villa near 
Monte Carlo, a castle in Spain... 


@ 12:21-13:00—The scene of Guy and Milys 
reunion in the club foyer dissolves—after her 
thetoical question, “Who knows how Mr. Arkadin 
got started?”—back to the attic. 


GUY: Started? | didn't even know what we were 
really after! Some of that Arkadin money, 
of course, but how? Shake him down? 
What about—some name a guy whispered 
to Mily and that Mily'd forgotten? | not only 
knew it was crazy, but the closest | could 
even get to Arkadin was through that yacht 
of his. The Raina, it was called, after his 
daughter. She's quite some dame. A real 
looker. 


ZOUK: [TAUNTING] With that money, she wouldn't 
need to be! 
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Orson as Gregory Arkadin during the woozy ocean 
liner sequence. 


GUY: No, Arkadin thinks that everybody's after a 
bit of his dough. 


ZOUK: [SARCASTICALLY] And he's wrong about 
you..? 


GUY: All! wanted was to use her to get close to 
him! That was a first! 


ZOUK: [LAUGHS] And now it's looooove! 


GUY:  [ANGRILY] Would you let me tell this in my 
own way? 


Here the scene dissolves to Raina parking 
her sportscar outside the restaurant, where 
she meets the Marquis of Rutleigh. 


GUY: [CONT'D] Raina had been to some 
expensive schools in America, but—oh— 
she's tough, no illusions about anything. 
And then there was her boyfriend, a long 
drink of cold water called a Marquess or 
something or other. 


As Raina and the Marquis run inside, the 
scene cuts inside to Van Stratten talking 

about the couple to the bartender. In the 

other version of ARKADIN, the bartender's 
dialogue picks up in progress. Here it is 

intact: 


BARTENDER: The Marquis of Rutleigh, but | don't 
think it's anything serious. 


35:38-35:54—After Van Stratten is hired by 
Arkadin to investigate his past, he raises his glass 
to Guy and says, “Let's drink to character.” The 
scene fades to black. In this version, the black 
fades into Guy, still pacing in Zouk's attic. 
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GUY: Where did | stand now? Was he paying me 


off, or lousing me up? Why should he think 
that | could turn up something that he 
couldn't even remember? The only answer 
to that was a long way off. 


The scene dissolves to the travel 
montage—the lifting of a plane's landing 
gear, an airline's travel itinerary, scenery— 
which immediately follows the toast in the 
other ARKADIN. 


GUY: [CONT'D] | did a lot of travelling and asked 
an awful lot of questions before | learned 
the truth. From Helsinki to... 


Here the narration continues as elsewhere. 


€ 56:57-58:05—At the Hôtel Royal Pigalle, after 


he and Raina encounter Arkadin in his room, Guy 
points out, “See, Mr. Arkadin? I'm afraid things 
are getting just a bit out of your control!^ The 
scene dissolves from a closeup of Arkadin to the 
scene in Zouk's apartment. Zouk is mumble- 
singing an incomprehensible song in the 
background, as if no longer interested in what 
Van Stratten is saying. 


GUY: Out of his control. Well, that brings us to 
Mexico. Sophie... Oskar... and his 
accordion. 

ZOUK: [CORRECTING HIM] Concertina. 

GUY: First thing that I... [STARTLED] So there is 
somebody in this story that you finally 
recognize! 


ZOUK: Oskar and Sophie, they was married! 


GUY: Yeah, well, now she's got a new husband. 
A general of the Mexican Revolution. 


ZOUK: Oh. 
GUY: Oskar's playin’ his accordion in... 
ZOUK: Concertina. 


GUY: ... Sophie's restaurant and blackmailing 
her a little on the side. 


ZOUK: Blackmailing Sophie? That would take 
nerve! 


Van Stratten hears a musical horn sounding 
outside. 


GUY: Shutup! 


Van Stratten rushes to Zouk's window. He 
sees a Salvation Army band playing outside 
in the snow. 


ZOUK: What is it? 
GUY: | thought | heard that car. 
ZOUK: Sophie's car? Sophie's in Germany? 


GUY: [LOSES PATIENCE] Will you please get 
dressed, nice Mr. Zouk? And | will tell you 
the rest when we are somewhere that is 
safe! 


Van Stratten pulls the blanket off of Zouk, 
who tugs it back. 


ZOUK: | don't want to hear. | don't want to talk. | 
keep what | know to myself—it's healthier! 


GUY: Oh, you don't want to talk. That's what 
Oskar said. 


ZOUK: Ah, Oskar's a drug addict! He'll never be 
well. 


GUY: I almost made him well. 


The scene dissolves to the exterior shot of 
the fishing boat floating outside the coat of 
Mexico. 


GUY: [CONT'D] | got him out in the water. Took 
away his needle. 


@ 370:39-71:22— The last of the narration inserts 
appears after Van Stratten's chance encounter 
with Raina at the airport in Spain. After hearing 
Guy's explanation of his investigation, Raina 
laughs, “Oh really, | never heard of amnesia 
lasting that long!" The scene dissolves back to 
Zouk's attic. 


GUY: Sothe whole gag about him losin' his 
memory was just a lie. 


ZOUK: Naturally, it was just a lie. 


GUY: Theonly true part was the money he stole. 
And all he really wanted from me was to 
see how much I could find out about it. 
[SITS BESIDE ZOUK ON THE BED] Well, | got 
a little further than he expected. 


ZOUK: Yeah, yeah, yeah, you got a miracle. How 
did you find me? 


GUY: The jail. The warden told me they let you 
out because you were sick. It was 
Christmas. 


Arkadin dines with the Baroness Nagel. 


ZOUK: Christmas! They wanted to save 
themselves the price of the coffin. 


Van Stratten grabs Zouk by his scarf. 


GUY: Now listen to me, Zouk! What I’m gonna 
tell you now happened today. | was on my 
way here when, suddenly, | realized | 
wasn't alone... 


Dissolve to the Munich exterior where Van 
Stratten is accosted by two policemen, 
wishing to question him about a murder. 


Moreso than the versions discussed in our previ- 
ous issue, which suffer from unavoidable individual 
weaknesses, Encore Video's MR. ARKADIN comes 
closest to being the film that the editorial board of 
CAHIERS DU CINEMA once selected as Orson Welles’ 
greatest film, and one of the best dozen films of all 
time. That's an overzealous appraisal, of course, but 
this version does at least possess a sense of comple- 
tion—if only a sense—that the others do not. 

According to John Poole of Corinth Films and 
Video, Corinth holds no exclusive right to this longer 
version of the film, which is nowin the public domain. 
There are no plans at present for Corinth to release 
their MR. ARKADIN on video, nor have they licensed 
their print to any other distributor. Considering its PD 
status, however, it shouldn't be long before this 
elusive butterfly is pinned by some other enterprising 
label. 

Until then... check those budget bins! 


Howard Roller of New York, NY informs us that 
the remaining copies of Encore Video's com- 
plete MR. ARKADIN were bought by Evergreen 
Video Society, 228 West Houston St., New 


York, NY 10013. They were selling them for 
$11.95 as recently as last year. 


THE 
QUATERMASS 
‘X’PORTATION 


THE QUATERMASS XPERIMENT 
1955, Sinister Cinema, $19.00 ppd. 
THE CREEPING UNKNOWN 
1956, Turner Network Television 


Tim Lucas 


EFORE Val Guest's film of THE 

QUATERMASS XPERIMENT was dis- 

tributed in America by United Artists, it 

was subjected to a strange transfor- 
mation. The differences between Sinister Cinema's 
81m 21s British version (the titular noun is spelled 
EXPERIMENT onscreen) and THE CREEPING UN- 
KNOWN, the 79m export edition (currently in the film 
library of Turner Network Television) are quite subtle 
and have never been explained in print. 

The differences of the two opening credits se- 
quences extend well beyond their titles. It is a testa- 
ment to the orientations of the two versions that THE 
CREEPING UNKNOWN presents its titles against a 
black background, emphasizing the “unknown,” 
while THE QUATERMASS XPERIMENT presents them 
almost heroically against an adventurous cloudscape. 
Only Brian Donlevy and Jack Warner receive “above 
the title” billing in XPERIMENT, whereas UNKNOWN 
rewards actress Margia Dean with second billing 
above Warner—an interesting variation, considering 
that Dean was reportedly the girlfriend of American 
co-producer Robert Lippert. The British version cred- 
its the screenplay to Richard Landau and Val Guest, 
and cite its basis as “the BBC Television Play by Nigel 
Kneale”; the US version credits the script solely to 
Landau, and refers more vaguely to “the play by Nigel 
Kneale”—which may be true but, for American audi- 
ences, conjures an inappropriate image of the 
project's origins. American prints eliminate the Brit- 
ish version's acknowledgment of the kind cooper- 
ation of the BBC Television Service, The Air Ministry, 
the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Company, The Brit- 
ish Interplanetary Society, The Post London Author- 
ity, and General Radiological Limited; this may not be 
indispensable information, but it does illustrate the 
national prestige of the production, in ways a title like 
THE CREEPING (INKNOWN does not. 
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After the title sequence, XPERIMENT and UN- 
KNOWN are identical for the next 58m, forking off 
into different editorial directions once again during 
the night sequence in the London Zoo. UNKNOWN 
includes only a single shot of the kindly zookeeper 
boarding his bicycle and going home for the night; 
XPERIMENT extends the sequence with two addi- 
tional shots of the man peacefully peddling through 
the grounds, and another of him dismounting out- 
side the gates and locking up for the night. At this 
point, UNKNOWN cuts back inside to two shots of 
caged animals, prior to an ominous tracking shot 
toward a shrub where the alienating Carroon is 
hiding; XPERIMENT precedes this shot with twice as 
many views of zoo animals. The British version 
follows the tracking shot with seven shots of animals 
in their cages, screaming, rattling their bars, reacting 
violently to the stranger sensed in their midst; the US 
edition substitutes this anxious montage with the two 
(more placid) shots deleted from the previous cut- 
away. The next three shots of both versions are the 
same: a tracking shot that penetrates into the heart 
of the shrub, where we glimpse a pair of peering eyes 
scarcely recognizable as human; a cutaway of two 
cranes flapping across a fenced pond; and a POV 
shot of Carroon making his (its) way out into the 
open, dragging behind him some kind of scaly 
appendage. Atthis point, UNKNOWN reinserts five of 
the seven animals deleted from the British version's 
previous cutaway, which suggests that the animals 
are reacting with fright to what they are seeing, not 
what they are sensing. After this, we see Carroon's 
inhuman silhouette gliding over the cages as it 
moves in the direction of the Lion House. This brief 
and chilling shot is only a small portion of a longer 
tracking shot, which directly follows the POV shot in 
XPERIMENT in its entirety. Needless to say, the entire 
sequence is far more effective in the British version. 

Perhaps the most significant of these petty varia- 
tions is the last. The film ends with Professor 
Quatermass brusquely departing from the scene of 
the creature's electrocution death at Westminster 
Abbey, walking with stony determination back to the 
drawing board. The final shot shows the launch of a 
second rocket, indicating that the Quatermass ex- 
periment is far from over. The British version closes 
with the legend “A Hammer Production, produced at 
Bray Studios,” whereas THE CREEPING UNKNOWN 
follows the lift-off with “The End”—which, as the film 
itself infers, it most certainly isn’t. à 


Richard Wordsworth as the ill-fated Victor 
Carroon in THE QUATERMASS XPERIMENT 
[US: THE CREEPING UNKNOWN). 


By 
Stephen R. Bissette 


“An experiment... 
is an operation 
designed to discover 
some unknown truth. 
It is also a risk...” 


O BEGAN the first original 

classic of made-for-television 

horror, Nigel Kneale's THE 

QUATERMASS EXPERIMENT—an 
opening line that accurately summa- 
rized the nature of the rnini-series itself. 
Broadcast by the British Broadcasting 
Corporation in six 30-minute episodes 
between July 18 and August 22, 1953, 
the Rudolph Cartier production was a 
popular success that also broke signifi- 
cant new ground in the genre. 

Alas, the first episode of THE 
QUATERMASS EXPERIMENT is all that 
survives today on kinescope; the rest 
exists only in the illustrated paperback 
of Kneale's compelling teleplay (pub- 
lished by Penguin Books, reprinted in 
1979 byArrow Books). Fortunately, the 
published script cements not only the 
serial's historical importance, but also 


Nigel Kneale on the set of 
QUATERMASS ll in 1955. 


Judith (Isabel Dean), Quatermass (Reginald Tate), and 
Marsh (Moray Watson) track their wandering rocket in the 
classic BBC serial, THE QUATERMASS EXPERIMENT. 


Kneale's objections to Hammer Films’ 
feature version THE QUATERMASS 
XPERIMENT (1955, a title which 
shrewdly exploited the X certificate 
awarded it by the British Board of Film 
Censors). Despite Kneale's contempt 
for it, director Val Guest's film (scripted 
by Guest and Richard Landau) stands 
ascreditable compression ofthe lengthy 
teleplay. Givenits truly “lost” status, itis 
easyto understand Kneale's frustration 
over the attention garnered by the film 
version—an historic touchstone whose 
success motivated Hammer to launch 
its classic lineof Gothic horror films—an 
adaptation which, as we shall see, greatly 
distorted the depth and scope of Kneale's 
conception. 

Astheonly complete dramatization, 
THE QUATERMASS XPERIMENT (here- 
after QX)is crucial to our understanding 
and appreciation of the serial broad- 
cast. Bycomparingthe film with Kneale's 
published script, we can approximate 
what Kneale and Cartier achieved in our 
mind's eye, vicariously reconstructing 
what Time has consigned to the memo- 
ries of those lucky enough to have par- 
ticipated in the original broadcast. 


ss Concep 


irth of Television 


opened with Professor Bernard Quatermass 

(Reginald Tate) auditing an experimental 
manned rocket which has strayed far beyond its 
prescribed orbit only to plunge back into South 
London. The downed rocket is found to contain only 
one surviving astronaut, though three had been 
launched. In subsequent episodes, the lone survi- 
vor—mute and tormented Victor Carroon (Duncan 
Lamont)—soon manifests disturbing side effects 
from his voyage into the uncharted regions of space, 
speaking with the voices of his missing comrades, 
suffering from unidentifiable skin eruptions, and 
absorbing a potted cactus plant that he happens to 
touch. The only physical remains of his missing 
colleagues seems to be a gray coagulated jelly, 
spread along the infrastructure of the rocket. After 
studying Victor's degenerative (soon proven to be a 
transformative) condition and the surviving audio 
wire-recording of the flight, Quatermass theorizes 
that Victor is the host of an alien organism, able “to 
change, to remake other living things...” Heis quickly 
proven correct, as Victor escapes into London, ab- 
sorbing every life form he happens to touch. In the 
climax, Victor was spectacularly unveiled as a hid- 
eous bio-botanical monstrosity, preparing to gener- 
ate countless self-reproducing spores in the rafters of 
Westminster Abbey—where Queen Elizabeth's coro- 
nation had been held two weeks before broadcast! 
Knowing that explosives would only scatter the infec- 
tious spores, Quatermass successfully appeals to 
whatever vestiges of the three astronauts remain 
buried in the creature, and it conscientiously destroys 
itself. 

It is important to recognize how outrageous and 
fresh this material was in 1953, however unoriginal it 
may sound after forty years. One can now afford to 
laugh at the crudity of its special effects (the broad- 
cast was live, necessitating simplistic on-camera 
effects and minimally enhanced by teleciné-incorpo- 
rated film footage), or wince at the climactic conceit 
that has since been rendered ersatz by countless 
STAR TREK imitations, but Kneale was daring some- 
thing never before seen... especially on television, 
mostparticularly British television. The script melded 
a realistic appreciation of budgetary and live-broad- 
cast limitations with devious intelligence, easing its 
tapt viewers from familiar signs of the times—rocket 
experimentation, memories of the London blitz, gov- 
ernment secrecy—into completely unfamiliar and 
believably horrifying terrain. 

The weekly live performances were transmitted 
“via TV cameras which dated back to 1936 [with] one 
fixed lens each... preventing quick cutting from cam- 
era to camera!” with minimal special effects in- 
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T HE QUATERMASS EXPERIMENT (hereafter QEX) 


serted, all for a total budget of £3,500. Given the 
horrific content, BBC warned that QEX was an adult 
broadcast “thought to be unsuitable for children and 
persons of a nervous disposition.” Despite the risk, 
its success was assured. At that time, “there was no 
competition,” Kneale recalled. “You turned on the 
set, you saw the BBC, the only channel... if you put 
ona play like [GEX], you knew that was theonly thing 
they would be watching... they had no choice.?" ITV's 
broadcast of competing American and original sci- 
ence-fiction programming wouldnot begin until 1956. 

Having no such monopoly on the public atten- 
tion, Hammer Films couldn't count on duplicating 
the success of the teleplay, and began remolding 
Kneale's source material as soon as they had pur- 
chased the property. Hammer had already suffered 
the failure of a previous radio adaptation, THELYONS 
ABROAD (1954), andhad noreason to expect Kneale's 
creation would fare any better; Hamrner's earlier 
science-fiction endeavors— Terence Fisher's SPACE- 
WAYS and THE FOUR-SIDED TRIANGLE (both 
1952)—hadn'theld their own against America's more 
lavish Technicolor space operas. As a result, only 
meager resources were allotted to QX. 

The British version of QX (available from Sinister 
Cinema) runs 81m 21s; QEX was composed of six 
episodes of 30-40m each, meaning that the com- 
plete serial was between three and four hours long, 
*about 200m" by Kneale's own estimation. Given 
this, | have chosen to break down QX in terms of 
Kneale's original scripts, comparing Landau and 
Guest's compressed narrative to each ofthe teleplay's 
six chapters, and noting the primary differences. 


Chapter One: 
“Contact Has Been Established” 


EX opens rather spectacularly, for its time and 
chosen medium, using “stock film library foot- 
age... of a V2 rocket blasting off, coupled with 
sub-orbital shots of the Earth's surface as seen from 
thestratosphere. These establishing sequences were 
on 16mm film... [inserted via] teleciné transfer— 
literally the cine projection of the film onto a small 
screen being [filmed] by a television camera.3” 
The scene is a research station where Prof. 
Quatermass (Tate), John Paterson (Hugh Kelly), and 
Judith Carroon (Isabel Dean) track the wandering, 
descent, and crash-landing of their manned rocket. 
The significant changes begin immediately: 
Paterson's character, whose rivalry with Quatermass 
and regrets about not joining the rocket crew lend 


Quatermass, Marsh, and Judith prepare to unlock the secrets of space—by removing Victor's helmet. 


substantial weight to the teleplay, was cut from the 
Hammer script altogether. Nor does QX explain that 
Judith (played in the film by Margia Dean) is Victor's 
wife until much later, reducing this primary character's 
relationship to Quatermass and Victor into a mere 
cipher. In the film, Dr. Gordon Briscoe (David King 
Wood) arrives at the landing site with Quatermass’ 
entourage; in the teleplay, Briscoe (John Glen) isn't 
introduced until midway through Chapter Two. 

Also eliminated from QX was reporter James 
Fullalove (Paul Whitsun-Jones),* whose officescenes 
and interplay with Quatermass allowed for integral 
exposition and comedy in QEX. In QX, the role of the 
media is instead evoked with the archetypal short- 
hand of newspaper headlines. 

While QEX began with exposition, characteriza- 
tion, and technical innovations, QX opened with a 
sexualized reinvention of Kneale's opening that *de- 
cisively... seem(ed) to record the intrusion of Ham- 
mer into the cozy middle class domesticity of the 
British Cinema.” Two lovers are shown enjoying 
one another's company in a haystack under the stars 
when the ear-splitting squeal of the returning rocket 
drives them indoors. After an earth-shaking crash, 


they step back outside to find the rocket stabbing the 
exact place they just fled. 

The rocket is never fully shown in QEX, which 
shifted focus to a rich tapestry of characters caught 
up in the event—elderly Miss Wilde (Katie Johnson) 
and her cat, who survive the rocket's plunge through 
their home; the neighboring Matthews couple (Van 
Boolen and Iris Ballard) who try rescuing her before 
the authorities arrive; the ensuing flow of reporters 
and onlookers, including a banner-wearing doom- 
sayer and drunken reveller (Denis Wyndham). QX 
has Victor (Richard Wordsworth) quickly shuttled 
away in Quatermass' van en route to the research 
center at the close of Chapter One, which ends in 
both teleplay and feature with Victor's barely audible 
plea for help. In Kneale's original, Victor is taken by 
ambulance directly to the hospital; in Chapter Three, 
he returns to the ruins of Miss Wilde's home, where 
he absorbs a potted cactus belonging to her: our first 
indication of his transformative appetite. 

Hammer's unsubtle approach to Kneale's work 
was personified by a radical reinterpretation of 
Quatermass himself. As played by the fading Ameri- 
can star Brian Donlevy, Quatermass was a crass, 
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The traumatized Victor (Duncan Lamont) is unable to communicate to 
Judith or Quatermass. 


cold-blooded brute—most unlike Reginald Tate's 
sympathetic interpretation—and signified the key 
tonal difference between film and teleplay. (It was a 
difference so pronounced that Kneale would with- 
hold his 1959 serial QUATERMASS AND THE PIT from 
Hammer for many years, until they allowed him to 
write the screenplay himself.) 

Throughout Chapter One, QEX carefully sketches 
Quatermass as a man consumed and emotionally 
detached by scientific curiosity, though he is capable 
of expressing affection and concern for his associ- 
ates (particularly Judith, whom he paternally com- 
forts and worries over in Chapter One); hence, their 
loyalty to him and his audacious experiments is 
rewarded and understandable. A reptilian charisma 
and ferocity of will is all that seems to galvanize 
Quatermass' associates in the Hammer film; effi- 
ciency, expediency, and abrasive forward drive is all 
the persuasion its time constraints will allow. Any- 
thing else is an obstacle to be confronted, pushed 
aside, or trampled over. Here, then, is the blueprint 
for Hammer's Baron Frankenstein to follow, the anti- 
hero of the studio's most characteristic works. 

Marcia Landy accurately characterizes this 
Quatermass as being “like most of the creators of 
horror, unmoved by his creation's [Victor's] suffer- 
ings; he is more interested in prolonging its life for the 
benefit of science. A modern Prometheus, with full 
confidence in his power to know and control 
Quatermass is free of any moral qualms. Victor's wife 
accuses him of having destroyed her husband [in 
Chapter Three], and he responds that there is no 
room for personal feelings in science and that she 
should be proud of her husband.?" Guest remained 
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ambivalent about his brash, belligerent Quatermass, 
chronicling his activities—here, and once again in 
QUATERMASS II (US: ENEMY FROM SPACE, 1957]— 
with an amoral fascination that foreshadowed 
Hammer's Frankenstein series (wherein the scien- 
tist, rather than his monster, would also be the titular 
character binding the series together). 

This narrative bracket, which runs 31m 15s in the 
surviving broadcast episode, occupies the first 15m 
22s of the feature—a reduction by more than half. 


Chapter Two: 
"Persons Reported Missing" 


Condensed in QX to 10m 36s. 


with Victor being ambulanced to the hospital; 

in the feature, Quatermass' van takes him to 
Briscoe's private research facilities. At this point, QEX 
introduces Scotland Yard's Chief Inspector Lomax 
(lan Colin; played in QX by Jack Warner) and Detec- 
tive-Sergeant Best (Frank Hawkins) at the crash site, 
where Quatermass grants Lomax's request for co- 
operation after a moment's hesitation. It is Lomax 
who notes the empty pressure suits belonging to the 
two missing astronauts—Charles Green and Dr. 
Ludwig Reichenheim—and asks if he may take them 
for study; in QX, Quatermass' first inspection inside 
the rocket (without Lomax or Best) has him quickly 
make the same assessment. In QEX, Lomax probes 
the mystery of the empty suits well into Chapter 


| s already noted, Chapter Two of QEX opens 


Lomax (lan Colin) questions Victor at the hospital. 


Three, alerting the distracted Quatermass to the fact 
that the bodies have disappeared although the suits 
remain unopened, 

Louisa Green (Enid Lindsay)—the distraught wife 
of a missing astronaut—is introduced in QEX during 
Victor's first interrogation; both her character and 
Victor's questioning are missing from the film en- 
tirely. Gone, too, are the essential interplay between 
Fullalove and his fellow reporters, as they jockey for 
the story that will motivate important action at the 
crash site in Chapter Three. In QEX, Victor is taken to 
a Christian hospital with Judith, where Lomax ques- 
tions him until a nurse insists that he stop. Before 
Lomax departs, he furtively fingerprints Victor's spas- 
tically flexing hand; when Quatermass later hears of 
this, he is infuriated and leaves to confront Lomax in 
anger. None of this appears in the film. 

Teleplay and film are rejoined as Quatermass 
confronts Lomax and Best at their office, where he 
asserts his control of the situation, delivering official 
staff records and the fingerprints of Victor (and his 
two missing comrades) to prevent any further inter- 
ruptions; in the teleplay, Quatermass additionally 
discloses that Victor has been transferred from the 
hospital to his private research center. In the teleplay, 
this exchange ends with Lomax challenging 
Quatermass with the mystery of the missing astro- 
nauts' linked suits and helmets, leaving Quatermass 
to ponder this overlooked detail. As Best comments, 
*That shook him." But nothing shakes Donlevy's 
Quatermass. He grudgingly allows Lomax the re- 
spect (and hence the power) necessary for them to 
interact, ground he gives no one else in the narrative. 
While this allows Lomax to function onscreen to 


some degree as he did in the teleplay, it hardly 
justifies Marcia Landy's claim that “the familiar battle 
in science fiction between science and conventional 
moral and theological wisdom is exemplified in the 
conflict between Quatermass and Lomax.” The 
only dramatic conflict in QXis that between the forces 
of chaos that consume Victor and threaten society, 
and the forces of control which Quatermass so 
potently personifies. 

Guest sets the film's first engaging sequence with 
Victor in Briscoe's office atthe research center, where 
only the rudiments of Victor's condition can be 
identified and treated; in the teleplay, Briscoe has yet 
to be introduced. A telling dialogue between 
Quatermass, Briscoe, and Judith (finally identified as 
Victor's wife) defines the sequence, as Judith ex- 
presses her concern that Quaterrnass transfer Victor 
to hospital care. Judith's worries are dismissed by 
Quatermass, as Victor sits unnaturally erect in an 
examination chair, unnervingly gaunt and repeatedly 
flexing his hand. Quatermass' only concern is with 
the obstacle presented by Victor's silence, his sole 
curiosity about Victor's physical, rather than his 
emotional or psychological, condition. Once he has 
convinced Briscoe and Judith to keep Victor out of 
the hospital, he leaves. This is a far cry from Tate's 
Quatermass, in whom Judith confides that she had 
intended to tell Victor upon his return to Earth that 
she was leaving him for Briscoe, a confidence 
Quatermass rewards with sympathy for both Judith's 
situation and Victor's condition: 

“there's not much | can say. Not much | ought 
to say. [looks to Victor] Poor creature. He's going to 
need you now if ever he did. Your care, anyway.” 
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Victor Is attracted to a potted cactus in the home of 
Mrs. Wilde. 


Victor now claims the spotlight, in both teleplay 
and film. Guest abandons Kneale's first genuinely 
chilling setpiece, which introduces both Briscoe and 
Mrs. Greene. Victor responds to interrogation with 
the voices of the two missing astronauts, first re- 
sponding to Mrs. Greene in her husband's voice 
(using his pet name for her), then edging into Ger- 
man with Reichenheim's voice. This is the first sug- 
gestion of his powers of absorption in the teleplay, 
evoking both medieval (i.e., demonic possession) 
and contemporary fears (i.e., multiple personalities 
sublimating the individual). This uncanny ability to 
effectively blend ancient and contemporary phobias 
became one of Kneale' greatest strengths as a writer, 
and this crucial sequence is a primal moment in 
Kneale's ouevre, making its deletion from Landau 
and Guest's adaptation all the more unfortunate. 

Inthese scenes, Guest's diluted script is saved by 
Richard Wordsworth's powerful presence as the lu- 
minously alienated Victor, which gives the film its 
emotional core. Indeed, when trying to reconstruct a 
mental picture of the teleplay, it is impossible to 
shake Wordsworth's stark skeletal visage to imagine 
Duncan Lamont's beefier features in their place. 
Though Victor is clearly the film's “monster,” Guest 
renders him mute whereas Kneale had given him 
terrible voice(s); it is a testimony to Wordsworth's 
characterization that Victor loses none of his heart- 
wrenching humanity.? The dynamics between Victor 
and his Promethean “creator”—that he is mute, in 
contrast with Quatermass whose power lays as 
much in his ability with words as in his actions—also 
foreshadows Hammer's definition of the schism 
between the speechless monster and its articulate 
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creator in THE CURSE OF FRANKENSTEIN (1957); 
Christopher Lee's scarred and speechless fiend (an- 
other makeup creation by Phil Leakey) even re- 
sembles Wordsworth's tormented loner. 

Atthis point in QEX, the mystery of the empty suits 
and Victor's altered fingerprints remain unresolved. 
In QX, Quatermass walks into his own office to find 
Lomax, who confronts him with Victor's altered fin- 
gerprints (“These prints aren't even... human,” a 
momentarily incredulous Quatermass observes) 
before they are summoned back to the crash site. In 
the teleplay, Quatermass tells Lomax “you'd better 
come,” confirming their alliance at this point in the 
narrative. In the film, Quatermass bolts past Lomax, 
snatching only his own hat from the rack before 
hustling out the door, leaving Lomax in the dust to 
make light of his rudeness. Chapter Two's move- 
ment ends, in both versions, with the discovery of a 
gray jellied matter spread within the rocket's frame. 
Briscoe takes samples, as does Lomax in QEX. 


Chapter Three: 
“Special Knowledge” 


Condensed in QX to approximately 17m. 


observation of Victor's worsening condition in 

“sick bay” while, elsewhere, Paterson plays for 
Quatermass and Lomax the surviving audio wire- 
recording of the fatal flight. (During this scene, the 
friction between Quatermass and the embittered 
Paterson is asserted to the breaking point. When he 
next appears, Paterson is drunk and unloading him- 
self to an eager press, much to the consternation of 
Quatermass and Lomax.) Instead of the wire-record- 
ing—a visually impoverished means of exposition— 
Guest provides a filmed record of the rocket's interior 
during flight. As Quatermass' assistant Marsh 
(Maurice Kauffmann; QEX: Moray Watson) develops 
the film, Briscoe reveals to Quatermass that his gray 
jelly analysis suggests it is the liquified remains of 
Reichenheim and Greene. In the background, Victor 
rises from his bed, reaching for a pot of flowers before 
collapsing and awakening Judith. 

With both Paterson and the burgeoning press 
excised from its screenplay, QX nurtures a parallel 
conflict between Quatermass and Judith, who has 
grown furious at how Victor has been victimized by 
Quatermass’ irresponsible idealism. Judith's angry 
frustration establishes her later attempt to kidnap 
Victor, replacing QEX's newspaper-related espionage. 
Briscoe convinces Quatermass to send Victor to the 


I n QEX, Kneale follows Judith and Briscoe's 


Central Clinic Hospital, though Quatermass insists 
on isolation, maintaining control. 

QX proceeds to an eerie sequence in which 
Quatermass, Lomax, Briscoe, Blake, and Marsh 
watch the silent, stuttering footage of the rocket 
flight. However clumsy Guest's low-budget emula- 
tion of space travel has been till now, this pseudo- 
verité sequence has retained its power to disturb. As 
the three astronauts move about the cramped quar- 
ters of the rocket cabin, a wave of bright light 
consumes them; inserted footage of the cabin's 
statistical gauges indicates an increase in tempera- 
ture. One astronauts falls, then another as a second 
bath of light washes over them; with the third wave, 
only Victor remains standing as the footage abruptly 
terminates. 

Kneale's teleplay arrives at the same narrative 
point somewhat clumsily, though it is impossible to 
guess how effective its presentation may have been 
to an audience caught up in the spell of the event. 
Quatermass’ decision to return with Victor to the 
crash site, to shock him out of his self-absorption, is 
conveyed in a brief telephone scene, where an exas- 
perated Lomax says, “he seems to be a law unto 
himself, with a tame Ministry between him and the 
world. What doesn't help me is that he's probably 
quite right." This suggests Quatermass’ decisive 
power without Tate having to resort to Donlevy's 
bullying tactics. After a brief sequence in which 
Fullalove and other reporters descend on the 
shambles of Mrs. Wilde's living room, Victor is hauled 
into the rocket cabin where Quatermass, Lomax, 
Judith, Briscoe, and Paterson play him the wire- 
recording of the flight. Here, the teleplay segues into 
Victor's flashback of the event, Greene (Peter Bathurst) 
and Reichenheim (Christopher Rhodes) meeting their 
fates as an unseen presence invades the craft. 

“The sound!” Victor cries. “It's inside! It's in here 
with us—but there's nothing to see!” Victor's frightful 
screams end the flashback. 

“Something... did get in,” Judith whispers, con- 
cluding that it, whatever it was, got inside Victor's 
body. 

Briscoe and an unnamed American journalist 
carry Victor into Mrs. Wilde's home, where the violent 
climax to Chapter Three erupts. Noticing that her 
potted cactus is agitating Victor, Mrs. Wilde moves it 
into the kitchen, followed by Judith and a trembling, 
incoherent Victor. An opportunistic photographer 
(Lewis Wilson) slips into the kitchen, offering Judith 
£500 to let photos to be taken. Victor barehandedly 
grabs the cactus, spasmodically clutching its flesh 
and spines. Judith screams as Victor raises his 
(unseen) mutated fist. In a flurry of offscreen chaos, 
Victor kills the photographer, whose companions 


Quatermass and Mrs. Wilde (Katie Johnson) discuss 
Victor's attraction to her potted cactus. 


outside shoot the lock off the door and kidnap Victor. 

In QX, it is Judith's kidnapping of Victor from the 
hospital isolation ward that precipitates this first 
eruption of violence. Judith arranges for Christy 
(Harold Lang), a private detective, to pose as a night 
duty nurse—a sequence which Guest milks for maxi- 
mum suspense. Christy momentarily leaves Victor 
alone in his room to summon an elevator to take 
them down to Judith's waiting car. Meanwhile, Victor 
glowers at a potted cactus in his room. As Victor 
plunges his fist into the (offscreen) plant, the camera 
closes in on his agonized features as he shudders 
orgasmically. 

Christy returns and hustles Victor onto the eleva- 
tor, noticing that Victor is hiding something under his 
coat, which he uncovers to his horror. After Judith 
hustles the solitary Victor into her car and drives off, 
anurse discovers Christy's body, in the first moment 
of graphic Hammer horror ever to bless the screen. 
The nurse's reaction is punctuated with a fleeting 
closeup of Christy's partially consumed face, his skull 
exposed where Victor struck his fatal blow, followed 
by an oddly upsetting glimpse of his smashed and 
rubbery hand. 1° 
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Ramsay (Jack Rodney, rear) and driver abscond 
with Victor. 


Chapter Four: 
“Believed To Be Suffering” 


Condensed in QX to 7m 5s. 


s Lomax and Quatermass realize what has 

happened, QEX fades to the kidnappers' car, 

where Ramsay (Jack Rodney) and an uniden- 
tified driver discuss Victor, who is babbling. A brief 
cutaway to the Wilde flat shows Lornax mobilizing a 
police search as the antagonism between Paterson 
and Quatermass is renewed. Back in the car, Ramsay 
forces Victor at gunpoint to uncover his hidden arm. 
Glimpsing his mutated limb, Ramsay brakes the car, 
knocking Victor forward onto the driver who, once 
touched, loses all signs of life. The car crashes 
offscreen. 

In QX, remember, it is Judith who kidnaps Victor, 
and their drive through the rain is ominously re- 
strained. Victor stares at her with indecipherable 
intensity as she promises him treatment and a 
happier life away from Quatermass. Judith nervously 
teaches for a cigarette in her bag, nearly brushing 
Victor's concealed hand, which she notices only after 
offering him a cigarette. Judith becomes concerned 
(“Your hand—are you in pain?) and stops the car to 
examine him. Victor flinches violently, threateningly 
lifting his mutated hand into the shadows as Judith 
shrieks. As Victor flees into the night, the film uncer- 
emoniously abandons Judith, who we never see 
again. 

QX condenses the rest of Chapter Four into two 
setpieces joined by a typical police search montage. 
Cutting from Judith's screams to Lomax's examina- 
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tion of Christy's body in the clinic elevator, an inves- 
tigator arrives to tell Quatermass, Lomax and Briscoe 
that Judith has been found “alone and in a severe 
state of shock.” When Quatermass presses for de- 
tails, he adds her description of Victor's hand being 
thorny as a cactus. Lomax immediately struts into 
Victor's empty room and finds the shattered rem- 
nants of the potted cactus, then phones for a city- 
wide search for Carroon. The montage follows, ending 
with Victor emerging from some shadows a patrol car 
has just passed. QX then returns to the pathology lab, 
where Briscoe is examining Christy's corpse. 

Prior to this sequence's parallel in QEX, Kneale 
and Cartier staged a brief scene of Fullalove in his 
editor's office, followed by a shot of Victor stumbling 
across a desolate V-bombed London landscape, 
finding shelter in an open cellarhole. QEX returns to 
Victor's hiding place twice during the subsequent 
expositions, accentuating his misery and loneliness. 
Between these tableaux, Best learns that Victor is 
alive from a barely coherent Ramsay (who survived 
the car crash), Lomax and Quatermass discuss the 
post-morterns of Victor's victims, and Paterson fails 
toconvince Fullalove to printan attack on Quatermass 
in his newspaper. 

Theteleplay's conversation between Quatermass 
and Lomax (and Judith, who remains an active 
participant in QEX)is riveting because, unlike the film, 
the audience have not yet seen the bodies andare still 
unacquainted with the nature of Victor's attacks and 
his progressive transformation. 

QX paraphrases QEX's densely informative post- 
mortemscene in characteristically glib fashion. Infer- 
ring that Victor's condition may be akin to an infectious 
disease, Briscoe describes Victor as “a carrier—the 
shell of a man being transformed... if one of these 
cactus plant [fragments] was subjected to the same 
mutation, there could be an affinity, a union between 
plant and animal—“With the ability to destroy.” 
Quatermass interrupts, “And—possess?” aline lack- 
ing any but the most literal meaning divorced form 
the context of the teleplay, in which Victor has spoken 
with the voices of his absorbed comrades. Briscoe's 
announcement that Victor must have food to survive 
cuts to a garbage can being slammed shut. We are 
outside the chernist's shop that closes Chapter Four. 

Immediately preceding the chemist's shop scene 
in the teleplay was one of its most suspenseful (and 
delightfully self-referential) setpieces, in which a young 
boy (Anthony Green) discovers Victor in the cellarhole. 
Kneale quickly establishes the boy as a likable little 
fellow who, after failing to engage Victor in conversa- 
tion, plays with a space helmet and toy raygun, 
forbidden by his mother, whichhe has secreted in the 
rubble. After awhile, the child coaxes Victor into 


Victor (Richard Wordsworth) disrupts little Jane Asher's tea party in Val Guest's film of 
THE QUATERMASS XPERIMENT. 


following him to a better hiding place. That shelter is 
the Grand Cinema, a fleapit theater which the two 
enter through a side exit. Playing at the Grandis Planet 
of the Dragons, a science fiction film “in Super-Real 3- 
D!” The rest of this remarkable sequence occurs 
inside the darkened cinerna, where a matinee audi- 
ence in cardboard spectacles watches the fictional 
space opera. When a talkative stout woman mis- 
places her 3-D glasses, the boy takes them for his 
own, the woman's ruckus attracting an usherette 
(Bernadette Milnes), who takes a long look at the boy 
and Victor before leaving. Throughout the sequence, 
the film's vapid dialogue is heard in the background, 
cruelly mocking Victor's “real life” situation. 

The movie's Space Lieutenant's pompous solilo- 
quy, about his duty to explore the unknown, is 
suddenly interrupted by a slide of Victor's face, 
captioned “Have you seen this man?” The boy 
glances over to Victor's seat, now empty, as the 
camera cuts to the side exit door closing. As Space 
Hero and Heroine embrace and profess their love 
onscreen, the usherette realizes the boy is without a 
ticket and drags him to the Manager's office. 

QX replaces this inspired and timely sequence, 
further into the narrative, with Victor's memorable 


encounter with a little girl (Jane Asher, who would 
later star in Kneale's serial THE STONE TAPE, 12/25/ 
72). This corresponding scene begins much like that 
in the teleplay, as the child is introduced having an 
imaginary tea party with her doll alongside an aban- 
doned boat hull in the shipyards, inadvertently wak- 
ing Victor. He stumbles out to confront her, but she 
is unafraid and tries to engage him in her imaginary 
playtime. Flinching from her offerings of tea and 
cake, Victor swats her doll aside, breaking its head 
off. As the girl handles her broken doll, Victor stag- 
gers away. 

In both versions, the sequences of Victor's meet- 
ings with children are our last glimpses of his human 
form: after these pivotal shifts, the mutation's accel- 
erated progress renders him truly monstrous. Where 
Kneale potently reasserts the humanity buried in the 
Thing at the climax of his teleplay, QX accords its final 
notes of sympathy here. After this scene, Victor 
essentially ceases to be human. 

The teleplay continues inside the theater 
manager's office, where the Manager (Lee Fox) 
phones the police when he realizes that the boy's 
missing companion is wanted by the authorities. 
After a brief responsive sequence between Lomax 
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The Hammer film: Victor visits a chemist's shop to accelerate his transformation. 


and Quatermass in the Scotland Yard offices, the 
chapter dissolves to its conclusion in the chemist's 
shop. 

The concluding sequence in the chemist's shop 
is virtually identical in both QEX and QX. As in the 
teleplay, the chemist's screarn terminates the scene. 


Chapter Five: 
"An Unidentified Species" 


Compressed in QX to 24m 24s. 


transposition of the original broadcast 
episodes. Nevertheless, there are a few key 
differences. 

QEX opens in the chemist's shop as Victor, ham- 
pered by his outsized arm, mixes a series of cherni- 
cals and drinks the dark concoction. It then cuts to 
the Manager's office at the Grand Cinema, where 
Quatermass and Lomax question the boy and the 
usherette. After the interrogation, Quatermass ex- 
presses his feelings of guilt and despair (these regrets 
are coldly related by Donlevy in Guest's chilling coda) 
and leaves the cinema with Lomax and Best as a 
muffled roar is heard from the movie playing in the 
auditorium—‘“the angry cries of dragons." At the 
Rocket Group laboratory, Judith and Briscoe labor 
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T his passage of the film offers the most faithful 


over the cactus specimens, their analysis (from 
which Hammer's Briscoe distilled his dialogue in 
Chapter Four's conversation with Quatermass) gives 
way to their own expressions of guilt and grief over 
Victor's fate. Paterson intrudes, packing up his per- 
sonal effects in resignation, raging at Quatermass 
and his"newfound tolerance for the impossible” 
(Paterson refuses to accept or believe what all avail- 
able evidence indicates has happened to Victor). “I'm 
going my own way," he declares before departing. 
QEX then cuts to the chemist's shop, where 
Quatermass, Lomax and Best investigate Victor's 
break-in. It is established that the chemist is dazed 
but still alive, having merely sustained a blow to the 
head after slipping. Discovering traces of Victor's 
mixture, the chemist insists that it would “be highly 
poisonous,” to which Briscoe suggests it might have 
“been needed to perform some essential function in 
a... biochemical change... some further change...” 
Fullalove shoulders his way into the shop, striking a 
tentative alliance with Quatermass that is main- 
tained through the teleplay's conclusion. A subse- 
quent dialogue in Lomax's office cements their 
relationship, where Briscoe persists in his theory that 
Victor's chemical solution was a catalyst for further 
transformation. Lomax mobilizes an extensive search 
in a prescribed radius frorn the chemist's, and the 
camera zooms into Lomax's map, specifically St. 
James Park, the location of the following scene. 
None of this appears in the Hammer film, which 


cuts from Victor's fatal assault on the chemist to 
Lomax's home, where a teatime shave is interrupted 
by a telephoned report of the chemists shop break- 
in. Lomax meets Quatermass and Briscoe at the 
pharmacy. Brisco's study of the chemist's shattered 
stock suggests that Victor prepared and ingested an 
unknown chemical solution. “I have a very sick 
feeling it was something to speed up the change 
going on inside him,” Briscoe postulates. When 
Quatermass offers that Carroon had no knowledge 
of chemistry, Briscoe implies what is made explicit in 
the teleplay: that the absorbed astronaut Charles 
Greene knew chemistry. The depleted corpse of the 
chemistis found stuffed into a pantry, after which QX 
moves directly to a night shot of Victor collapsing, 
while picking his way through the shipyards, trem- 
bling in terrible agony. This shot fades into morning 
and is followed by Victor's meeting with the little girl, 
after which Lomax is notified of the encounter. After 
calling for a city-wide search, Lomax blusters, 
“Where's he getting food? That's what I'd like to 
know"—and we cut to a close shot of a caged lion at 
the London Zoo. 

The parallels between the two versions of Victor's 
nocturnal feedings—staged in the film at the London 
Zoo, in the teleplay at St. James Park's Duck Island 
bird reserve—are fairly close, save for the species and 
the magnitude of Victor's horrible appetite. The 
teleplay, however, leads into this sequence with some 
rather insipid cooing between two teenage lovers 
(John Stone and Christie Humphrey; inspiration for 
the couple who open the Hammer film?) until the 
Park Keeper sends them home. 

In the teleplay, two glimpses of Victor's advanced 
condition on Duck's Island frame an inconsequential 
exchange between Lomax and Best at Scotland 
Yard—no doubt arranged to permit the makeup 
change for Lamont during the live broadcast). In the 
first (quoting Kneale's script), “there is a rustling 
among the undergrowth. Heavystrained breathing... 
then through the leaves crawls the soaked figure of 
Carroon. Heis half-naked, dragging himself along on 
his stomach. He lies for a moment, panting. What 
can be seen of his skin is dark grey, with raised, 
gnarled patches. His right arm trails... at the sound 
lof Big Ben striking] Carroon looks about... as if 
searching for some deeper shelter. He starts to move 
again, and as he does so swings his right arm up— 
a shapeless mass as big as a bush!” 

The second glimpse is similar to that seen in the 
film version: “In close shot is a mass of undergrowth 
which is all in gentle, swaying motion. It consists of 
small leaves with patches of a firmer, moss-like 
variety. Very, very slowly an eye opens among the 
leaves, as if someone is looking through. It moves 
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The BBC serial: Victor in an advanced stage of 
mutation on Duck Island. 


forward. À second eye can be seen, dead and twisted. 
The mossy foliage cornes forward with them. The 
effect is not unlike the 'Green Man' of mythology. As 
it move slowly, shapelessly out of shot, the bird-cries 
rise in sudden, shrill alarm...” The focal reference in 
this shot to Victor's recognizably human eye is emu- 
lated in the feature version, and indeed provides the 
only link between the character of Victor and the 
tentacled mass revealed at the film's climax, properly 
emphasized with a closeup of a humanoidorb staring 
out forrn the creature's undulating folds. 

There are minor variables in the teleplay and 
Hammer film between Victor's feeding atthe zoo/bird 
reserve and the conclusion of Chapter Five, when the 
BBC producer (Gordon Jackson)—monitoring the 
live documentary broadcast from Westminster Ab- 
bey—spots the Thing (in *the arches ofthe triforium, 
high above Poet's corner" in QEX, and slithering atop 
arestoration scaffold in the film). In both versions, the 
producer gasps, “It must be twenty feet across!” 

In the teleplay, Quatermass and Lomax commis- 
erate over newspaper headlines containing Paterson's 
anti-Quatermass declarations, before they are sum- 
moned to Duck's Island to analyze the bird-strewn 
wake of Victor's feast. In both versions, it is Briscoe 
who discovers a still-living fragment of the Thing 
wriggling in the underbrush, though in the film he 
discovers it at the end of a trail of glistening residue. 
After Quatermass and Lomax order the zoo closed 
until further notice, the film's parallel zoo scene is 
protracted long enough for us to catch Quatermass’ 
hilarious dismissal of the zookeeper's query. 

“What killed the animals?” 

“You'd better say natural causes for now,” 
Quatermass replies. 
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As visitors are turned away at the gate, the 
camera strays from the dispersing queues to follow 
an unseen slime trail across the brick walkway lead- 
ing away from the zoo. In the film, the visual short- 
hand of the slime trail is used twice again—when 
Quatermass, Briscoe, and Lomax investigate the 
sighting at the brick wall, and once more to indicate 
the creature's moss-like creeping up Westminster 
Abbey's outer wall. 

The sequence in the research facility lab as 
Quatermass and Briscoe study the incubated growth 
of the Thing-fragment is similar in both versions, with 
the significant exclusion of Judith from QX. Guest 
reasonably condenses the sequence's narrative im- 
pact by incorporating information from the teleplay's 
sixth and final chapter, particularly the “feeding” of 
the fragment (^...twelve minutes and every animal 
completely absorbed except one," Briscoe notes; in 
the teleplay, animals and vegetation are fed to the 
glob) and its implications (“It's tripled its size in an 
hour,” Quatermass exclaims. “This is only a frag- 
ment of the main organism. If the same thing is 
happening to him at the same rate of speed—”). 

Lomax's teleplay interview with an intoxicated 
local (Wilfred Brambell) who has seen a shape “‘igh 
up on [a] wall" is revised to provide one of the film's 
most amusing character bits, with Rosie (Thora 
Hird), a middle-aged lady lush, reporting a similar 
sighting to a police desk sergeant. Rosie's descrip- 
tion is a little more specific than Brambell's (“a 
creepy-crawly... somethin' enormous... crawlin' up 
on a wall..."). This is followed in QX by two newly 
invented sequences: a phone conversation between 
Lomax and Quatermass, which prompts thern to 
visit the wall with Briscoe and two policemen in tow, 
beginning with the slime trail and ending with Lomax 
sending out a warning to London police. 

Both versionsshare the laboratory scene in which 
Quatermass and Briscoe discover that the Victor- 
fragment has matured into a reproductive phase, 
spouting clustered sporangia zones, each capable of 
generating hundreds of thousands of infectious 
spores. The Hammer sequence has the engorged 
glob smashing through its incubator and dying, 
presumably of hunger, just as it is about to consume 
a cage filled with laboratory mice. Briscoe, finding it 
inert on the lab floor, tells Quatermass, “If it had lived 
to complete this reproductive cycle this room would 
have been a jungle of living tendrils.” 

The impending threat sufficiently explained for its 
dramatic purposes, QX now races to its conclusion. 
Lomax calls for a massive mobilization of civil de- 
fense and military soldiers. A montage of military 
might concludes at Westminster Abbey, as the BBC 
documentary broadcast begins. Inthe film, the broad- 
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cast is ominously interrupted by an unresponsive 
camera, which leads to the discovery of a dead 
technician. The producer orders the broadcast to 
proceed despite Lomax's orders to halt, culminating 
in the on-camera revelation of the Thing Victor has 
become. 

QEX, on the other hand, arrives at the Abbey via 
a short sequence at Victoria Station, where a young 
policemen is reporting fallen stonework at the Abbey. 
Remembering the drunk's claim that the shape had 
climbed “‘igh up on [a] wall,” Lomax decides to 
investigate. At this point, the teleplay joins the BBC 
broadcast, affording more screentime to the ner- 
vous, camera-shy architect Sir Vernon Dodds (John 
Kidd) who hosts the live-broadcast documentary. 

Lost upon the feature film is the teleplay's witty 
framing of its apocalyptic climax within a fictionalized 
live BBC broadcast—which must have raised atleast 
a few hairs for late-tuning or uninformed viewers. 
Kneale's model, of course, was Orson Welles’ infa- 
mous Oct. 30, 1938 radio dramatization of H.G. 
Wells’ THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. BBC's publicity 
and onscreen warnings prior to the TV broadcast, 
coupled with the immediate popularity and wide- 
spread public awareness of the QEX serial, effectively 
neutralized any possibilities of mass hysteria—be- 
sides, the Brits had already proved during World War 
Il that they could handle real invasions with more 
grace and solidarity than Americans hand been able 
to bear on a completely imaginary one! Undoubtedly 
most viewers, recalling the panic which Welles’ broad- 
cast had aroused in the States, savored the audacity 
of Kneale's conceit. 


Chapter Six: 
“State of Emergency” 


Condensed in QX to 6m 27s. 


hile it's true that “Val Guest's direction 
W show[ed] a combination of American exper- 
tise and British sensitivity reflecting his 
American publicist background, ''” the blend falters 
in the film's perfunctory climax, in which Guest 
intercuts dull mobilization montages with compelling 
glimpses of the Thing (designed by Les Bowie), which 
Quatermass decides to electrocute before it can 
scatter its spores. The ensuing operation efficiently 
terminates the imminence of apocalypse in an 
unexceptional flurry of sparks, flames, and roasted 
monster meat. 
Though both film and teleplay shared a certain 
technical ingenuity, QEX easily outstripped the 


Hammer production in terms of conceptual ingenu- 
ity. Kneale's insistence that his original finale was 
“better than just electrocuting [the Thing] by putting 
a lot of voltage into some girders on which it had 
unfortunately sat,” is borne out by his published 
teleplay. Hammer's electrocution solution, in fact, 
was inspired by the teleplay's final laboratory se- 
quence (early in Chapter Six), where the growing 
Victor-fragment is electrocuted once it outlives its 
research value. When Briscoe suggests that the 
same method might be used against what Victor is 
becoming, Quatermass replies, “It isn't sealed help- 
lessly in an oven like that. And you're forgetting 
something else... We're going to meet intelligence. 
Still at least partly... human.” 

Kneale's monster grows far beyond the “twenty 
feet across" calculated by the BBC producer in 
Chapter Five'sfinal movement. Almost theentirety of 
Chapter Six dramatizes the implacable growth of the 
Thing (to use Kneale's scripted word) as it ap- 
proaches reproductive gestation and the expulsion of 
its spores, which Quatermass has already assessed 
inthelab as possessing “irresistible virulence.” While 
there is an unfortunate deux ex machina offhanded- 
ness to Peterson's self-sacrifice during Chapter Six— 
he recklessly volunteers to venture into the Abbey 
basernent chambers, in order to atone for his abuses 
against, and re-ally himself with, Quatermass—the 
sequence is crucial in its revelation that the Thing has 
“penetrated the [flooring] stonework— creeping down 
there like the roots of a plant while we thought it was 
inactive!” With the Thing's penetration into the 
Abbey's very foundation, any conventional means of 
destruction are rendered useless. 

Quatermass' solution—to appeal to the latent 
humanity within Victor and urge the thing he's be- 
come to an act of self-destruction—is realized in QEX 
with considerable power; every thematic element of 
the narrative reinforces its impact. Unlike Donlevy in 
Guest's film, Tate's Quatermass has by this time only 
strengthened his bonds with Judith, Briscoe, Lomax, 
and associates, as well as earning the cooperative 
alliance of Fullalove. The firm bonds in the teleplay 
between Quatermass and his team is potently rein- 
forced by the finale; even the intrusive military pres- 
ence has no option but to cooperate with their 
resolute solidarity. Quatermass' final appeal to Victor 
is further amplified by Judith's last-minute idea to 
replay the wire-recording of the three astronaut's 
voices, a maneuver that successfully stirs their ves- 
tigial claim on the creature which has consumed 
them, destroying it from within. We accept this 
climax because Victor—himself an integral member 
of Quatermass' circle—has, throughout the course 
of six episodes, so heroically asserted his own hu- 


As seen in the BBC serial, The Thing in the Abbey was 
a rubber handpuppet, covered in vegetation, worn by 
Nigel Kneale himself! 


manity against the infectious transformation. Victor's 
struggle implicitly culminates in his choice of the 
Abbey for his last stand— the temple of God" har- 
boring a perverted *temple of the spirit" in a final 
desperate search for redemption. Paterson's reck- 
less self-sacrifice is another personal bid for redemp- 
tion, demonstrably reaffirming the severed bonds 
between Quatermass and his associates and fore- 
shadowing the self-sacrifices that conclude Kneale's 
narrative. 

All of these elements are eloquently articulated 
with a minimum of sermonizing. Judith urges 
Quatermass to publicly deal with the growing panic 
with an evocation of common dignity, “so that [the 
populace] can face it—at least with understanding. 
Don't let it overtake them like the beasts and the 
plants and—” Quatermass conveys the essentials of 
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the situation over television, ending “If the worst 
should happen... | ask for your... forgiveness.” But 
the remorse heconfides to Fullalove is fleeting, giving 
way to resolve. His appeal to the Thing is initially 
directed to the original components of its conglom- 
erated intellect: “We worked together for achieve- 
ment. This is the time, [Greene]... this will be the 
achievement... Reichenheim, this is no longer the 
unexpected. When the conditions are known, action 
can be taken...” He urges Victor to move beyond his 
fear, galvanizing their reawakening consciousnesses 
crying, “You are not to submit!... You will overcome 
this evil. Without you, it cannot exist upon the earth... 
It can only exist through your submission. With all 
your power and mine joined to yours... you mist 
dissever from it... send it out of earthly existence! 
You—as men—must die!” 

Kneale wrote the teleplay's climax with actor 
Reginald Tate specifically in mind. 

*| knew he could do it," Kneale explained to 
interviewer Bill Warren. “In fact, | hadn't written the 
last episode when they started showing the first, so 
nobody knew what it was going to be. Particularly 
when | saw the way he was playing in the early 
episodes, | wrote it directly for him, and he did it 
superbly well. He had to appear almost quasi-reli- 
gious. He has to appeal to the last human vestige in 
the monster, which he believed was there, to will itself 
to death, until it all came disintegrating and fluttering 
down. | worked, and | think it was a much more 
moving ending, a thing you don't always get in 
science fiction. !2" 

Given the brusque insensitivity of Donlevy's 
Quatermass, one can imagine Donlevy him badger- 
ing the last vestiges of the tortured Victor into com- 
mitting suicide, but by no stretch of the imagination 
could anyone accept him appealing to the creature's 
sublimated humanity and coaxing it to a heroic act of 
self-sacrifice to save Mankind. 

In the film's coda, Marsh asks Quatermass, “Is 
there anything | can do, sir?” 

Quatermass replies, “Yes, I'm going to need 
some help... going to start again.” The resolute, 
unrepentant scientist then exits Westminster Abbey 
and marches off into the night, a shot which dissolves 
to the next rocket lifting off without fanfare. Just as 
Guest's Quatermass embodies the iron-willed deter- 
mination of the archetypal 1950's scientific hero 
distilled to its promethean essential, we can also see 
in him the blueprint for Hammer's Baron Franken- 
stein—forever responding to his experimental fail- 
ures with the grim determination to try, try again... 
forever, if necessary and, if need be, at the cost of 
human lives. 
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he popularity of THE QUATERMASS EXPERI- 

MENT led to Kneale's QUATERMASS II, which 

the BBC broadcast in six live installments 
between October 22 and November 26, 1955. 
Reginald Tate was signed to reprise his starring role 
but, tragically, Kneale's favorite Quatermass inter- 
preter died shortly before rehearsals began. He was 
replaced by John Robinson. Q2 was also produced as 
a Hammer film, directed again by Val Guest and 
starring Brian Donlevy. This film—released in the US 
as ENEMY FROM SPACE— is widely considered the 
best of the Quatermass series, but it was not until 
1967, when his 1959 BBC serial QUATERMASS AND 
THE PIT was also filmed by Hammer, that Nigel 
Kneale had the satisfaction of seeing his Quater- 
mass—a dedicated, admittedly egotistical and self- 
obsessed benevolent scientist, intolerant of the 
authoritarian obstacles strewn in the path of truth— 
transposed to film in the person of Scottish actor 
Andrew Kier. Kneale brought an end to his most 
famous character in Piers Haggard's THE QUATER- 
MASS CONCLUSION (1979), a four-part miniseries 
which starred John Mills as an aging, disillusioned 
Quatermass. 

By this time, Val Guest's steely, abrasive 
Quatermass had long since served his higher pur- 
pose, paving the way from the BEW realm of science- 
fiction noir into the Technicolor Victorian laboratories 
of the new Hammer Gothic. Peter Cushing's cold- 
blooded Baron Frankenstein pursued scientific knowl- 
edge at any cost well into the 1970s, attaining the 
dispassionate opacity of Donlevy's Quatermass in 
Terence Fisher's FRANKENSTEIN CREATED 
WOMAN (1967). 

Genre scholar Bill Kelleyhas posited Quatermass 
as the first of a trio of Hammer leads whose stature 
is determined solely by their ability to make decisions 
and act upon them. Brian Donlevy's Quatermass, 
embodying the first Hammer phase of the fading 
American star as hero; Peter Cushing's Baron Fran- 
kenstein, embodying the ascending Hammer star as 
anti-hero; and Christopher Lee's Duc le Richleau in 
THE DEVIL RIDES OUT (1967; US: THE DEVIL'S 
BRIDE), the Hammer hero transcendent, coinciden- 
tally ringing the death knell for the studio's commer- 
cialreign over the horror genre. The decisive charisma 
and commanding personality of each figure allows 
them to mobilize and manipulate all, even fleeting, 
acquaintances into becoming accomplices to their 
higher needs. 

In these cool shadows, the warm spirit of Nigel 
Kneale's original Quatermass still lingers, waiting to 
be seen. 
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John Turturro contemplates the next sentence in the Coen Brothers' delirious BARTON FINK. 


BARTON FINK 


1991, Fox Video 1905-80, D/S/SS/CC, 
116m 21s, $39.98 


Ethan and Joel Coen's ac- 
claimed Hollywood noir has some 
hilarious passages, but to call it a 
comedy—the section where most 
video stores are shelving it—is like 
interpreting “whistling past the 
graveyard” as the stuff of musi- 
cals, Set in 1938, the film is the 
story of New. York playwright 
Barton Fink (John Turturro), 
whose successful Broadway debut 
gets him invited to Hollywood to 
write a Wallace Beery wrestling 
picture. The film's underlying joke 
is that Fink is a hack who would 
rather preach than write, rather 
talk than listen; he's the kind of 
man who doesn't learn from his 
mistakes because he's too ob- 
sessed by his first; an elitist whose 
condescending preoccupation 
with *the common man" is setting 
him up for hard times ahead in the 
McCarthyera. Hollywood, depicted 
at the time it was producing the 
movies that would later mark its 
most glamorous year, is stylized as 
a grand nabob's necropolis, under 
an inch of dust and a constant 
brunt of sunlight; The Hotel Earle 
(where Fink resides)—with its 
sweaty, peeling wallpaper and the 
hellish monotony of its corridors— 
is one of the best horror houses in 
a long while. The supporting cast, 
as you've heard, is splendid: John 
Mahoney and Judy Davis (in her 
first of two Fox movies about the 
writing blues) areparticularly sharp 
as an alcoholic, Faulknerian nov- 
elist and his tragic amanuensis. 
Michael Lerner's Oscar-nominated 
turn as the mogul of Capital Pic- 
tures is his usual fine job, but it is 
most importantly a well-written 
performance. As with allthe Coens’ 
films, the third act is more desper- 
ate than organic and gives us much 
more than we need, a storm at sea 
where everything goes overboard. 
This time, however, they have 


stocked their emergency with two 
subtle lifeboats—an unopened 
package, and a painting of a 
woman on the beach—carried by 
the turbulent finale to an emo- 
tional dock that leaves the viewer 
feeling intrigued and unsettled. 
The Fox Video disc (distributed 
by Image Entertainment) features 
a full-screen transfer, with only 
modest peripheral cropping. The 
image resolution is a trifle soft, but 
this softness seems to have been 
intended as a nostalgic device; the 
colors are perfect and the black 
areas are consistently deep and 
rich. However, thestylized lettering 
of the end titles, as transferred 
here, tend to blur and iridesce. The 
disc has been encoded with 21 
well-placed chapters, and | was 
pleased to see that Fox had given 
the first Side Two chapter an ac- 
tual title—not “Beginning of Side 
Two,” as has been their tradition. 


THE BEGUILED 


1971, MCA Universal 41235, D, 
104m 33s, $34.95 


Clint Eastwood stars in this 
macabre, Southern Gothic fable, 
set during the Civil War, about the 
emotions excited in a young 
women's academy when a verile, 
wounded Yankee soldier is discov- 
ered outside their gates. As the 
soldier slowly mends, he charms 
the school's headmistress (Geral- 
dine Page), her associate (Eliza- 
beth Hartman), and each of the 
students into concealing him from 
the Confederate troops, until his 
endearments expand into a series 
of unforgivable betrayals. The film, 
directed by Don Siegel (INVASION 
OF THE BODY SNATCHERS, 
DIRTY HARRY), cleverlyreproduces 
the Durrellian technique of Tho- 
mas Cullinan's original novel—in 
which each chapter was written 
from a different character's point- 
of-view—by revealing the surfaces 
and depths of its characters all at 
once; we are shown glimpses of 


Page's incestuous past and her 
lesbian attraction to Hartman 
within seconds of meeting her. This 
uncannily receptive approach 
reaches its apex in a dream se- 
quence of Eastwood, Page, and 
Hartman engaged in a ménage a 
trois; it is not until one of them 
awakens that we know whose 
dream we have seen. Eastwood's 
performance is unusually provoca- 
tive, and the female ensemble cast 
is flawless, so perfectly cast that 
their faces suggest all the viewer 
needs to know about who they are, 
and why theyare being boarding at 
the school. (We just know that Jo 
Ann Harris was sent there to keep 
her away from boys.) The dialogue 
is effective, too, and colorful in a 
distinctly Southern way (“Amy, | 
know it's night when the stars 
come out, and | know it's morn- 
ing when your freckles come into 
my room”). 

MCA have done their usual ex- 
cellent job in transposing this film 
to disc. The transfer is gorgeous, 
maximizing the power of Bruce 
Surtees' cinematography in ways 
that TV airings don't begin to sug- 
gest; the exterior scenes, espe- 
cially those bathed in direct 
sunlight, have the kind of liquid 
clarity one anticipates from HD- 
TV. By contrast, the darker indoor 
scenes tend to be pleasantly pow- 
dery, resorting to coarse grain only 
during a couple of post-produced, 
frame-enlarging zooms. The digi- 
tal mono soundtrack is surpris- 
ingly dimensional and rewards 
amplification. The film is encoded 
with a dozen indexed chapter 
breaks, which may seem a laconic 
allotment for such a complex work, 
butmanages to cover all the bases. 
Chapter 11's title, “Recovery and 
Rage,” might have been better 
titled “Rage and Recovery,” which 
would have emphasized East- 
wood's reconsideration of his ways 
and the full horror of the film's 
finale. The last of Siegel's great 
works, and reportedly his own 
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A wounded Clint Eastwood endears himself to one woman too many 
(Elizabeth Hartman) in Don Siegel's THE BEGUILED. 


favorite of his films, THE BE- 
GUILED shows howloneliness can 
pervertus, and how needcan make 
even the best of us dangerous; it 
was also Eastwood's first and great- 
est commercial disaster. The disc 
concludes with an offensive 2m 
30s trailer that shows how the film 
resisted the high-pressure sales- 
manship of its era (“Clint East- 
wood—the man—the symbol—the 
sexual enemy!”). Watching the 
trailer, before the spell of the film 
has quite faded, is like watching a 
loud relative spill something on a 
lacy heirloom whose intricate de- 
sign you've onlyjust begun to com- 
prehend. 


DARK STAR 


1970-74, VCI/Image Entertainment 
1D6589VC, D/LB,79m 14s, 
$39.98 (CLV) 


Director John Carpenter and 
screenwriter Dan O'Bannon made 
history when they became the first 
USC film school graduates to have 
their graduation project sold and 
distributed as a professional fea- 
ture. It's a meandering and some- 
times hilariously low-key look at 


effects supervisor Greg Jein, to 
name only two. 

This disc presents DARK STAR 
in the original 68m 16s “film 
school” length preferred by its cre- 
ators. When the film was acquired 
for theatrical distribution by Jack 
H. Harris Enterprises, it was pad- 
ded to feature length with several 
entertaining but uneventful pickup 
scenes, afew of which are included 
here as a single-chapter supple- 
ment. This 9m 38s supplement 
brings the film's combined length 
to only 77m 54s, despite the disc's 
onscreen claim of 83m and the 
Sleeve's claim of 72m! (The 79m 
running time listed above includes 
two onscreen legends that sepa- 
rate the film from the supplemen- 
tary material.) 

In restricting the supplement 
tothree scenes which followed one 
another sequentially in theatrical 
prints—some tomfoolery in the 
barracks and a charming musical 
interlude by Doolittle—Image's 
disc has inadvertently deleted 6m 
22s of additional footage that was 
scattered elsewhere throughout the 
picture. The following is a brief 
description of the missing mate- 
rial, accompanied by the time code 
of where the material should have 
appeared on the Image disc: 

Side 1,22m 56s: After ashot of 
Pinback walking down a corridor 
with broom in hand, the disc cuts 
directly to Pinback lunging into a 
room in pursuit of the alien. Absent 
is a 46s passage that showed 
Pinback entering a different room, 
which turns out to be the darkened 
elevator shaft. 

23m 29s: After Pinback pokes 
at the alien with his broom, the 
bulbous creature exits from the 
right side of the elevator shaft, 
leaving Pinback to exit from the 
left. The disc is lacking an 11s 
insert, prior to his grabbing of the 
plank, ofthe hapless Pinback paus- 
ing to catch his breath. 

29m 41s: After Pinback is seen 
screaming for help while dangling 


life (if one can call it that) aboard 
Dark Star, a scouting vehicle that 
obliterates dying planets while dy- 
ing to obliterate others. The in- 
sanely bored crewmen— Doolittle 
(Brian Narelle), Talby(Dre Pahich), 
Boiler (Cal Kuniholm), Pinback 
(O'Bannon), and their dead-but- 
still-on-duty captain, Powell (Joe 
Sanders)—talk surfing and philoso- 
phy, bomb the galaxy, and tend to 
a mischievous alien mascot (a 
bobbing beach ball with Don Post 
Studio “Creature from the Black 
Lagoon” gloves). Carpenter, who 
also contributed a threadbare syn- 
thesizer score, directs this tyro ef- 
fort with confidence, particularly 
during its suspenseful passages; 
the elevator shaft sequence is a 
petit tour de force. O'Bannon's 
contribution, as actor and per- 
former, lends the production a 
sense of dry humor that hasn't 
been so noticeable in Carpenter's 
later work. The combination of 
their talents gave rise to a third 
voice that their individual careers 
have notachieved again. This giddy 
little joyride also launched other 
important careers: production 
designer Ron Cobb and miniature 
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in the elevator shaft, the disc is 
missing an important 52s insert of 
the alien inside the emergency 
airlock. It fiddles with the commu- 
nications laser and is jolted by an 
electrical shock. The shot cuts to 
Talby, in the observation deck, 
noticing the malfunction. The disc 
never reveals how the ship's com- 
munications laser happened to 
malfunction; we just hear about it. 

29m 59s: The disc's biggest 
omission is a 1m 7s sequence of 
the malfunction causing Bomb 
#20 to leave its bomb bay doors 
once again. The ship's computer 
gently persuades it to return inside 
the ship. In the complete version, 
this is third time the bomb has 
come out and had to talked back 
behind its bay doors. 

36m 21s: After Pinback victori- 
ously holds up the deflated alien 
carcass, there should be a 9s 
exterior bridging shot of the Dark 
Star cruising past a planetoid and 
a sun. 

37m 39s: The scene of Talby 
walking to computer room, which 
shows him from behind, is missing 
a 14s head-on shot. 

39m 29s: A 5s establishing shot 
of Talby in the computer room is 
missing. 

Side 2, 3m 29s: As the ship's 
computer reports the malfunction 
and explains the necessity of re- 
pairing the laser before going on 
the next bomb run, we're shown a 
45s montage of the crew sleeping. 
They didn't hear the warning. 

8m 56s: The shot of Talby 
walking into the path of the laser 
beams should be followed by a 3s 
shot of the computer room catch- 
ing fire. 

Chapter 19, the start of the 
Image supplement, is missing a 5s 
exterior shot of the Dark Star trav- 
elling through space. 

DARK STAR carries a “G” rat- 
ing—no surprise, considering that 


all of the tame profanity uttered by 
its actors was relooped(i.e., “crap” 
becomes “stuff” or “garbage,” 
and the *goddamns" are half-si- 
lent), and a wall of PLAYBOY 
centerfolds in the men's barracks 
in one of the supplement scenes 
was optically fogged. The original 
68m film was photographed in 
16mm at 1.33:1, but matted to 
1.85:1to match the special effects 
inserts, which were photographed 
in 35mm; Image has letterboxed 
the entire film in this theatrical 
ratio, which should not be consid- 
ered an affectation. The fine-tun- 
ing of the film's presentation 
emphasizes its creativity and re- 
sourcefulness far more than its 
myriad technical and budgetary 
shortcomings. This is the first and 
almost certainly the last time any- 
one will release a $6,000 movie on 
disc, muchless letterbox it, and the 
last time one will be quite so de- 
serving of such treatment. The print. 
is colorful (in the primary sense) 
and, asidefrom some mild scratch- 
ing at the point of a reel change, in 
excellent shape. [Thanks to John 
Charles for his descriptions of the 
absent footage.] 
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THE DEVIL'S DAUGHTER 


1990, Republic/Laser Vision LV21012, 
D/S/CC, 116m 40s, $29.98 (CLV) 


Thelaser release of this retitled 
but complete version of Michele 
Soavi's THE SECT |La setta|— 
produced and co-scripted by Dario 
Argento—is finally available after a 
delayed release. The disc is more 
effective than the Republic cas- 
sette in surprising ways; the im- 
proved sound quality is more 
successful at impressing on the 
viewer important details buried in 
the dialogue, and the refined im- 
age quality helps to connect cer- 
tain visual details which are not as 
easily discerned on tape—the 
snowflake motif, for example, or 
the fact that the midwives attend- 
ing to Kelly Curtis in the birthing 
chamber appear earlier in the film 
as Dr. Penta's blue-masked sur- 
gery attendants. It's also easier to 
replay a couple of indistinctly pho- 
tographed details until you make 
sense of what you're seeing, such 
as when Tomas Arana tosses 
something (it's a human face) on 
the bonfire during the opening 
massacre. The accumulated im- 


The Faceless Ones get their hooks into a new convert in Michele Soavi's 
THE DEVIL'S DAUGHTER. 


provements are striking, consider- 
ing that my initial impression was 
that the image quality was a bit too 
soft. The disc also heightens one's 
respect for Soavi's inspired use of 
transitional cuts; the sensuous dis- 
solves from Arana's ganja-glazed 
eye to a setting sun to a moonlit 
lake (Side 1/5:32-52) are sublime. 
The disc is not chapter encoded, 
butthe colors arevibrant—at times 
even luminous—and the stereo 
sound is distinct, has fairly good 
range, and is well separated. This 
is also the first Argento-related title 
to feature closed-captioning. The 
colorful sleeve shortchanges the 
film's running time at “approxi- 
mately 112m.” [Film reviewed VW 
9:15-16.] 


+ DOCTOR X 
+ MYSTERY OF THE 
WAX MUSEUM 


1932/1933, MGM/UA, ML102424, 
D, 80m/77m, $49.98 (CLV) 


This two-disc set of Michael 
Curtiz's early Technicolor horror 
classics, presented as a Fay Wray 
double feature, makes a most 
pleasing package. DOCTOR Xis a 
magnificently spooky melodrama 
about the search for a “Full Moon 
Murderer,” whose surgical sam- 
pling of his victims leads the inves- 
tigation to the research center of 
Dr. Xavier (Lionel Atwill), a moody 
place fraught with frightening, if 
outrageously overdrawn, eccen- 
trics. The “synthetic flesh” se- 
quence is amasterpiece that never 
fails to thrill. The plot of MYSTERY 
OF THE WAX MUSEUM, a less 
successful film, will be familiar to 
anyone who's seen HOUSE OF 
WAX (1953), a superior remake 
which followed its storyline except 
where it could be improved upon. 

Shot back-to-back with many 
of the same props and techni- 
cians, these films have often been 
criticized for their wincingly dated 
attempts at humor, but their pre- 
code vintage is more beneficiary 
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from Michael Curtiz's DOCTOR x. 


than hurtful. Not only are these two 
of the most lurid melodramas of 
the sound era—prostitutes are 
murdered, drugs are secretly con- 
sumed, even cannibalism (pro- 
nounced “cannibal-ism,” as if a 
newly minted word) and mastur- 
bation are suggested—but, more 
importantly, DOCTOR Xand MYS- 
TERY OF THE WAX MUSEUM also 
represent the first deliberate steps 
toward a redefinition of horror in 
color. 

Color sequences had appeared 
in horror films before (Chaney's 
PHANTOM OF THE OPERA being 
the most famous example), but 
these were the first horror films 
designed to be executed entirely in 
color. In concert with art director 
Anton Grot (SVENGALI, MAD 
LOVE) and color specialist Ray 
Rennahan, Curtiz goes a long way 
toward defining the color expres- 
sionism that later flowered in the 
Italian gialli of the 1960s. (Mario 
Bava's BLOOD AND BLACK LACE 
actually quotes a shot from MYS- 
TERY OF THE WAX MUSEUM, in 
which an addict administers him- 


The “Full Moon Killer" smears himself with synthetic flesh in a highlight 


self in silhouette on the other side 
of an opaque window.) The atmo- 
sphere of both films, during their 
darkest moments, is engagingly 
delirious and sordid—ideal view- 
ing for a stormy, moonlit night. 
Ironically, DOCTOR X (the most 
creatively chromatic of the two) 
was shown in color during its pre- 
miere engagements only; it was 
reissuedin B&W, then disappeared 
for decades, until a badly faded 
color print resurfaced in 1971. The 
Technicolor was meticulously re- 
stored at the UCLA Film Archive in 
the mid-1980s and, shortly there- 
after, the films were double-billed 
for repertory playdates before be- 
ingissued on cassette by MGM/UA 
Home Video. 

It should also be mentioned to 
collectors with WTBS broadcast 
recordings from the mid-1980s 
that both films have undergone 
additional cleaning since then, and 
look much brighter, more colorful, 
and better defined on these discs 
than they may imagine possible. 
Considering the delicate pastel 
quality of primitive Technicolor 
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a concealed hutch in the attic of a 
seemingly healthy, all-American 
family. As the intruder eavesdrops 
on their daily activities, he falls in 
love with the wife, a discouraged 
artist (Mimi Rogers), and discovers 
that her overworked husband 
(Michael McKean) is seeking relief 
in an about-to-commence affair, a 
fact which he exploits to assume 
the philanderer's place within the 
home. Scripted by Lem Dobbs 
(KAFKA), the storyline strongly re- 
sembles that of Buzz Kulik's TV- 
movie BAD RONALD (1974, based 
on the novel by John Holbrook 
Vance), but takes the material into 
richer terrain, establishing Busey 
as not only the product of a dys- 
functional family, but as a meta- 
phor for the repressed emotions 
thriving below the surface of 
Rogers’ misleadingly happy family 
unit. Bruce Glover (Crispin's dad, 
who played an alien in FRANKEN- 
STEIN MEETS THE SPACE MON- 
STER and ahitman in DIAMONDS 
ARE FOREVER) plays the peeper 
next door, whose intentions to- 
ward Rogers aren't much different 
than Busey's, but—in a tribute to 
Busey's tender yet volatile perfor- 
mance—seem far more impure. 
Directed by Matthew Patrick, 
HIDER IN THE HOUSE is another 
of several unreleased Vestron Pic- 


photography, especially that of the 
less expressionistic WAX MU- 
SEUM, the laser medium is abso- 
lutely essential for squeezing every 
last ounce of color and definition 
from these limited materials. (In 
WAX, you can actually see the 
seated waxfigure of Queen Victoria 
blink in mediurn shot!) 

The gatefold sleeve is lavishly 
designed, featuring a number of 
colorfrarne enlargements (and one 
Art Deco-styled lobby card) ar- 
ranged around a large, never-be- 
fore-seen, BEW production still of 
Atwill sculpting on the WAX MU- 
SEUM set. The sleeve lists all 42 
chapters, which cover three sides 
of the two-disc set; nineteen are 
devoted to DOCTOR X, twenty- 
two to WAX MUSEUM, while Chap- 
ter 19 accesses an original B&W 
trailer for DOCTOR X, which is 
especially attractive for including 
takes not used in the final cut; Fay 
Wray's beach scene dialogue is 
presented in closeup, with differ- 
ent inflections, though the same 
lines are spoken in long shot in the 
movie itself, Our only complaint is 
that the two films weren't assigned 
to separate discs, which would have 
enabled their respective conclu- 
sions to be presented in CAV. 
Atwill's WAX MUSEUM unmasking 
would have been fun to access 


quality. The running time is erro- 
neously listed as 109m. 


THE INVISIBLE RAY 


1936, MCA Universal, 40545, D, 
80m, $34.95 (1/CLV, 2/CAV) 


One of the first serious science 
fiction films of the American sound 
era, THE INVISIBLE RAY doesn't 
look very serious as science fiction 
today, but it remains a strangely 
alluring entertainment. Boris 
Karloff stars as Janos Rukh, an 
astrophysicist who—in his brood- 
ing tower in the Carpathian moun- 
tains—builds a telescopic projec- 
tor capable of converting the light 
waves recorded on distant celes- 
tial bodies into moving images, 
allowing him to witness the ancient 
landing of a massive meteor on the 
African continent. When the scien- 
tist is exposed to its lethal rays— 
*1,000 times stronger than radi- 
um!"—during an expedition, it 
poisons him so that his luminous 
touch becomes deadly to all living 
things. Rukh vanishes and is pre- 
sumed dead until he jealously 
resurfaces in Paris, where the news- 
papers are commending his pro- 
fessional rival, Dr. Benet (Bela 
Lugosi), for making “Radium X” 
available as a curative to blind- 
ness. Original members of the 


frame-by-frame, as would the ex- | tures projects that are finally sur- | Rukh expedition then begin to die 
pressionistic camera set-ups and | facing through LIVE Home Video. | from extreme radiation poisoning, 
dynamic editing that compose the | Image has encoded this disc with | deaths which coincide with Rukh's 


exciting climax of DOCTOR X. But 
this set remains an obvious must 
for any serious horror collection. 


19 (unindexed) chapters, 16 of 
which cover the film itself; separate 
chapters have been provided for 
the Image Entertainmentlogo, one 
for Image's Home Theatre Sound 
Check, and another for color bars. 
The full-screen transfer is consis- 
tently sharp andattractive, and the 
sleeve art—a colorful, sharply de- 
tailed photo of Busey gazing at the 
slumbering Rogers from outside 
her bedroom window—while it 
doesn't appear in the film itself, 
has an uncommonly haunting 


wife's announced plans to rernarry. 

Once the action shifts to 
Paris—a crazy quilt of familiar re- 
dressed Bavarian sets and Cock- 
ney housekeepers—too many of 
the story's highlights occur off- 
screen for the film to work, notably 
Rukh's public melting of the half- 
dozen stone figures displayed along 
the roof of the Church of Six Saints. 
Considering the earlier melting of a 
massive boulder during the Afri- 
can sequence, the mind boggles at 
what special effects designer John 
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HIDER IN THE HOUSE 


1989, Vestron/Image, ID7356VE, 
D/S,107m, $39.95 


This well-acted, satisfying psy- 
chodrama attends the aspirations 
of a psychiatric out-patient (Gary 
Busey)—who, as a boy, killed his 
abusive parents by burning their 
house to the ground—who lives in 


Janos Rukh (Boris Karloff) prepares to demonstrate his telescopic projector in THE INVISIBLE RAY, 
set design by Albert D'Agostino. 


P. Fulton might have made of such 
a spectacle—but was the effect 
deleted for budgetary reasons, or 
because the movies simply didn't 
liquify Saints in those days? De- 
spite its failure to charge heroically 
through the home stretch, the film 
is exquisitely designed by Albert 
D'Agostino and features memo- 
rable performances by Lugosi and 
Violet Kemble Cooper, as Rukh's 
mother, literally blinded by his first 
success. Screenwriter John Colton 
(who previously penned THE 
WERE-WOLF OF LONDON, 1935) 
imbues Rukh with many of the 
same antisocial characteristics 
which defined the earlier film's sci- 
entist hero: the obsession with dis- 
covery that leaves his wife alone 
and seeking companionship, and 
whose deadly power makes his 
misanthropy dangerous. Karloff 
sports an effective Slavic character 
makeup, but his performance too 
often teeters from enthusiasm into 
outright melodrama. Franz Wax- 
man's underrated score, often for- 
gotten in the shadow of his 


masterful (and endlessly recycled) 
work for THE BRIDE OF FRAN- 
KENSTEIN, is a major component 
of the film's continuing interest. B- 
Western alumnus Lambert Hillyer 
fared much better with his next 
directorial assignment, DRAC- 
ULA’S DAUGHTER (1936). 

This “Encore Edition” window- 
boxes the opening titles in their 
original 1.33: 1 ratio. The CAV por- 
tion of the program coverssome of 
the film's most celebrated epi- 
sodes, including Lugosi's ultravio- 
let photography of a murder 
victim's eye, which allows him to 
see Karloff's image imprinted upon 
its dilated pupil; this eerie scene 
was a major influence on Dario 
Argento's FOUR FLIES ON GREY 
VELVET (1972). The film is en- 
coded with 13 untitled chapters, 
and is followed by a Realart Pic- 
tures re-release trailer. Evidently 
shipped to theaters while the film 
was still in post-production, the 
trailer contains unscored excerpts 
from several dialogue scenes, and 
the classic scene of Karloff reveal- 


ing his poisonous aura to Lugosi is 
included in an unfinished state— 
Karloff isn't glowing! 


THE JUNGLE BOOK 


1967, Walt Disney/Image, 1122AS, 
D/SISS/CC, 78m 4s, $29.99 (CLV), 
$39.99 (CAV) 


THE JUNGLE BOOK was the 
last Disney film produced during 
Walt Disney's lifetime and, as such, 
it is revered by many as the last of 
that studio's Golden Age animated 
classics. The sleeve of Image 
Entertainment's impeccable laser- 
disc edition explains that the film 
was “inspired by Rudyard Kipling's 
‘Mowgli’ stories,” which essentially 
excuses this musical version from 
comparing poorly with them, and 
with Zoltan Korda's splendid 1942 
live-action feature with Sabu. Like 
these predecessors, Disney's 
JUNGLE BOOK tells the story of 
Mowgli, an abandonedinfant raised 
to boyhood in the wilds of India by 
a family of wolves, whom the 
benevolent panther Bagheera 
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volunteers to escort safely back to 
the Man Village through a jungle 
dominated by the man-eating tiger, 
Shere Khan. 

While the jungle backgrounds 
on display are rich with color and 
exotic texture, the viewer doesn't 
experience the veldt as vividly as 
the more dangerous forests found 
in SNOW WHITE AND THE SEVEN 
DWARFS (1938) and BAMBI 
(1942). THE JUNGLE BOOK's 
musical agenda replaces darkest 
Africa with “jungle jive,” mostly 
contributed by Baloo, a jazzed-out 
bear who diverts Mowgli from his 
course with tuneful lessons in easy 
living, a character much like 
J. Worthington Foulfellow in 
PINOCCHIO(1940), but more lov- 
ably presented. Thefirst-rate songs 
by Robert M. and Richard B. 
Sherman—and Terry Gilkyson, 
who supplied Baloo's signature 
tune, *The Bare Necessities"— 
make THE JUNGLE BOOK one of 
the best and liveliest musicals 
Disney ever produced. Although it 
was not originally released to the- 
aters in stereo, the disc (like the 
cassette version) has been issued 
with digital stereo surround sound 
that greatly enhances the appeal 
of its thin narrative. Walter Sheets" 
orchestrations are represented with 
impressive new depth and pres- 
ence; hisuse of percussive accents 
throughout the score—a gently 
hissing high-hat during the main 
titles and finger cymbals else- 
where—isa particular delight, lend- 
ing not only atmosphere but 
humorously suggesting noisy life- 
forms concealed in the foliage. No 
one is credited on the sleeve with 
the creation of the improved au- 
dio, but it's a splendid comple- 
ment to an inspired score. 

THE JUNGLE BOOK intro- 
duced the practice of modelling 
characters on the celebrities who 
voiced them. The concept works 
well here on occasion— particularly 


George Sanders (whose extensive 
radio experience gave him a real 
sense of voice) as Shere Khan— 
but more often, especially in later 
films like ROBIN HOOD (1973), 
thevoices tended to dorninate their 
characters, reduce characters to 
caricatures. Directed by Wolfgang 
Reitherman, who directed or co- 
directed all of Disney's animated 
features from ONE HUNDRED 
AND ONE DALMATIANS (1961) to 
THE RESCUERS (1977), THE 
JUNGLE BOOK is animated 
smoothly and attractively, but it 
never suspends theviewer's aware- 
ness of watching an animated film 
in the way Disney's greatest mov- 
ies do. 

The precedent most unflat- 
tering to THE JUNGLE BOOK is, 
of course, BAMBI. In order to tellits 
story, BAMBI had to humanize its 
animals to some degree, giving 
them the power of speech, and 
subjecting them to endearing inci- 
dents of situation comedy. De- 
spite this, the film never failed to 
preserve their dignity as animals. 
One reason for this, certainly, was 
that live animals were brought into 
the animation department so that 
the artists could study their behav- 
ior and movements. In the case of 
THE JUNGLE BOOK, the animal 
characters have been so closely 
influenced by their celebrity voice 
artists that they cease to be ani- 
mals; a considerable loss, consid- 
ering that the movie is supposedly 
about Mowgli's reticence to sur- 
render his jungle ways and return 
to the Man Village. As it is, the 
movie presents him with the choice 
of staying on Bourbon Street or 
going to Calcutta. The filmmakers 
musthave been aware ofthis short- 
coming too because, though 
Mowgli is only a child, theylure him 
back to civilization with the inap- 
propriate bait of the opposite sex. 
Thefickle man-cub promptly drops 
his beloved animal friends to in- 


dulge his prepubescent curiosity— 
and dramatically, itworks, because 
the movie's brevity makes even his 
life-long relationships seem fleet- 


The Image disc is encoded with 
16 chapters, a generous assort- 
ment for such a short movie, al- 
lowing each of the film's half dozen 
songs to be quickly accessed. 


THE LOST PATROL 


1934, Turner/Image ID8295TU, D, 
67m 16s, $29.98 (1/CLV, 2/CAV) 


This, the first film directed by 
John Fordfor RKO, is the short but. 
intense story of nine British sol- 
diers trapped in a desert oasis, 
surrounded byArab snipersin 1917 
Mesopotamia. Though headlined 
by Victor McLaglen and Reginald 
Denny, the viewer's attention is 
rivetedinstead to the performances 
of Boris Karloff (as a religious zealot 
who ultimately cracks and imag- 
ines himself to be John the Baptist) 
and Wallace Ford (of Browning's 
FREAKS, as a soldier prefers death 
to being the last survivor—“| need 
to talk to somebody!”). The film— 
shotin 10 days near Yuma, Arizona, 
in 110° heat—was first released by 
Radio Pictures with a running time 
of 74m, then shortened after one 
of VARIETY's influential reviewers 
complained about its length! The 
dialogue, adapted from a Dudley 
Nichols screenplay by Garrett Fort 
(who had worked on all of Karloff's 
classic Universal horrors up to this 
time), is a startling mixture of rac- 
ist, sexist, blasphemous, and also 
profane sentiments—it's startling 
to hear “Mirage, my arse” in a 
1936 movie! As if the Ford signa- 
ture and Karloff/Universal associa- 
tions weren't sufficient pedigree, 
THE LOST PATROL has the added 
distinction of being a post-KONG 
association of producer Merian C. 
Cooper and (Oscar-nominated) 
composer Max Steiner. Steiner's 
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Boris Karloff as the religious zealot (with Victor McLaglen) in John Ford's suspenseful THE LOST PATROL. 


score, incidentally, is virtually con- 
stant and viewers may find their 
hearing continually distracted from 
the dialogue by the theme music. 
The materials used in this transfer 
may be the best available, but they 
look noticeably worse for wear than 
other items of comparable vintage 
in the *RKO Classics Collection." 
(Compare this to Turner/Image's 
pristine MUMMYS BOYS— proof 
that the ravages of Time are woe- 
fully undiscriminating.) The image 
is intermittently washy and the be- 
ginning of Side Two is literally 
spotty; sound bleeds are also evi- 
dent during the film's quiet rescue 
sequence, 17m into the second 
Side. The film has been well-en- 
coded with eight chapters, exclud- 
ing opening logos and color bars. 
The sleeve erroneously lists the 
running time at 66m. 
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MUMMY'S BOYS 


1936, Turner/Image 1D7067TU, D, 
69m 36s, $29.98 (1/CLV, 2/CAV) 


When nine deaths follow the 
archaeological looting of King 
Pharantine's tomb, the leader of 
that expedition hires two bungling 
ditch-diggers to return its precious 
artifacts to Egypt. Like most of 
RKO's *thrill-omedies" (i.e., ZOM- 
BIES ON BROADWAY, GENIUS 
AT LARGE), this Bert Wheeler and 
Robert Woolsey programmer is a 
distant cousin to what is known 
today as comedy, but of more than 
passable interest for its classy pro- 
duction values and sumptuous 
atmosphere. Art director Van Nest 
Polglase (along with RKO's esti- 
mable art and effects department) 
provides beautifully detailed 
Egyptian sets and matte paint- 


ings, which compare favorably 
with those of Universal's some- 
what better-heeled MUMMY films 
ofthe 1940s. (In all honesty, there 
are one or two miniature shots of 
anocean liner that seem worthier 
of PRC.) The bubbly blonde, be- 
lieve it or not, is Barbara Pepper 
(later *Mrs. Ziffel" of GREEN 
ACRES) and Willie Best appears 
as “Catfish.” The print materials 
used in this transfer have been 
extraordinarily well-preserved; the 
black and white photography is 
especially striking during the sce- 
nic passages, and digital process- 
ing has given the soundtrack 
much greater presence and clar- 
ity than one expects from record- 
ings this old. The direction by 
Fred Guiol is undistinguished. The 
sleeve erroneously lists the run- 
ning time at 68m. 


evsevseevevesveeseeeceeves. LaSerciscs 


THE THING FROM 
ANOTHER WORLD 


1951, Turner/Image ID6996TU, D, 
84m 59s, $49.95 (1/CLV, 2/CAV) 


This Howard Hawks produc- 
tion—on most critics’ short lists of 
essential science fiction films—has 
been released on videotape many 
times (by Nostalgia Merchant, 
VidAmerica, Goodtimes and Tur- 
ner Home Entertainment), and on 
disc once before (by VidAmerica), 
but never adequately until now. As 
a co-production of Hawks’ Win- 
chester Pictures and RKO Radio 
Pictures (which was bought out by 
Howard Hughes and sold to Desilu 
in 1953), the ownership of THE 
THING FROM ANOTHER WORLD 
has been in an almost constant 
state of flux since its initial release. 
Its constant licensing and re- 
licensing have resulted in the scat- 
tering, displacement and ultimate 
loss of some of the original mate- 
rials. The prints used for most of its 
earlier video incarnations were not 
only in rough shape, but substan- 
tiallyincomplete. Perhaps the worst 
offender was VidAmerica's laser- 
disc, wherein an expectation of 
quality was rewarded with a 
wretched transfer of a sub-stan- 
dard print, but problems have also 
extended to Turner's most recent 
cassette release, which clocks-in 
at 79m 38s. 

THE THING—clearly a Hawks 
creation, though the direction is 
credited to editor Christian Nyby— 
follows an Air Force investigation 
ofan air crash near the North Pole, 
which results in the discovery of a 
downed flying saucer, deep below 
the ice. A thermal explosion oblit- 
erates the ship but frees a block of 
ice containing one of its crew, an 
intelligent blood-drinking veg- 
etable that awakens when acci- 
dentally thawed. This Image 
Entertainment “Collector's Edi- 
tion” disc restores 6m 37s of elu- 


sive footage to the film, all of which 
appears between 31:59-38.38 on 
Side One, in Chapters 8 and 9. 
Most copies of THE THING dis- 
solve shortly after a radio room 
sequence, in which Dr. Carrington 
(Robert Cornthwaite) asserts that 
an examination of the frozen crea- 
ture is “vitally important” and that 
he awaits an answer from Richards 
(Nicholas Bryan). The Image disc 
continues with reporter Scotty 
(Douglas Spencer) belly-aching 
about the gag-order placed on him 
by Capt. Pat Hendry (Kenneth 
Tobey), and marching off to the 
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mess hall with Lt. Dykes (“I'll eat 
with you, Eddie”). 

We cut from the radio room to 
the outer corridor, where Crew 
Chief Bob (Dewey Martin) men- 
tions to Hendry that he's going to 
tie down the plane and retrieve 
some gear, expecting that the 
storm will last a couple of weeks. 
Hendry suggests that he get some 
of the Eskimos to help, to which 
Bob replies, “Aw, they took off 
when they saw that cake of ice. 
They'll need a lot of coaxin' to get 
‘em back.” Instead, Bob recruits 
Scotty and Dykes (James Young). 


Trappings from Pat and Nikki's bondage date appear in this publicity 
shot, featuring Margaret Sheridan. 


Kenneth Tobey and company vote to keep carrots out of the mess hall in THE THING FROM ANOTHER WORLD. 


The scene dissolves to the 
men's barracks, where Hendry is 
shaving in preparation for his date 
with “Nikki” Nicholson (Margaret 
Sheridan), and chatting with Dykes 
about the divisive lines being drawn 
by the discovery between the sol- 
diers and the scientists. Scotty 
enters, making a big show about 
not having yet forgiven Hendry, 
followed by Corp. Barnes (William 
Self) who has finally received a 
message from General Fogarty. 
The news of the saucer discovery 
has leaked into the press prior to 
military clearance, and Fogarty is 
“having a fit.” Hendry exits to the 
recreation room, where he is inter- 
cepted by Bob, who whispers his 
concern about MacPherson (Rob- 
ert Nichols), who is “having kit- 
tens... sitting in there with that 
block of ice.” Hendry readjusts the 
sitting schedule, ordering Barnes 
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to relieve MacPherson in 30 min- 
utes. Nikki approaches Hendry, to 
whom she expresses concern for 
the situation and respect for the 
way he's handling it. She offers 
hima drink to celebrate their “start- 
ing over,” and Hendry—earlier cas- 
tigated for a previous date when he 
was drunk and acted “like an octo- 
pus"—offers, *You can even tie 
my hands if you want." 

The scene dissolves to Nikki's 
quarters, where Hendry sits on a 
chair with his hands tied behind 
him, as Nikki offers him sips from 
awhisky anda cigarette. When she 
takes advantage of his bondage by 
kissing him, Hendry reveals that 
his hands have been free the entire 
time and prepares to exit (“It's 
been a very interesting evening, 
Miss Nicholson"). He kisses her 
before leaving, after which the 
scene dissolves to Barnes replac- 


ing MacPherson—where the film 
resumes as most viewers know it. 

This restored material, ob- 
tained from a fine quality BBC 
print, may not be completely unfa- 
miliar; the scene of Bob's hushed 
exchange with Capt. Hendry ap- 
pears in some TV prints as a dis- 
solve between the radioroom scene 
and Barnes relief of MacPherson. 
Furthermore, all of this bonus 
material was included on Vid- 
America's out-of-print tape and 
disc, although not in such good 
shape. As with many other laser- 
disc restorations, Image has trans- 
ferred the bulk of THE THING from 
Turner's gorgeous archive print, 
while inserting the recovered foot- 
age from the best available source 
—which remains, nevertheless, of 
unequal quality. Curiously, the 
American Movie Classics cable 
network has already replaced its 
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incomplete THING with this re- 
stored version, but their print is 
composed entirely of the BBC 
source material —meaning that its 
resolution is more consistent but 
not as crisp as the archive-quality 
disc, and that it is also noticeably 
time-compressed! 

The film has been encoded with 
20 chapters, which have been clev- 
erly titled by Dennis Rood in con- 
nection with key lines of dialogue. 
Like Image’s SILENCE OF THE 
LAMBS disc, THE THING has been 
given a “Digi-Pak” presentation; 
the sleeve folds open, revealing the 
disc ona plastic hub, rather like an 
LP-sized CD single. The format is 
cumbersome, making this single 
disc only slightly less thick than 
Criterion's 3-disc CITIZEN KANE, 
but the cover design is handsome 
and well-illustrated. The gatefold 
contains a lengthy essay by Jeff 
Schwager which, by approaching 
the film as nostalgic fun and as 
political metaphor, manages to be 
chatty and heavy at the same time. 

Image has also provided an 
enjoyable supplement including 
18 production stills, 8 color (and 2 
B&W) lobby cards, pressbook ex- 
tracts, and the original theatrical 
trailer. The trailer is of more than 
passing interest, as it includes two 
particular shots not featured in the 
film itself—one of the Eskimoteam 
backing superstitiously away from 
the arriving ice-encased alien 
(frames 38429-3849 1), anda fron- 
tal view of Scotty tripping over a cot 
during the Thing's barracks raid 
and accidentally photographing 
“the ceiling and my own two feet” 
(40016-40052)—both of which are 
explicitly mentioned in the film's 
dialogue. Scotty's fall appears in 
the film (15038-15050), but it is a 
rear view shot obscured by fore- 
ground action. The flare gun shot 
preceding Scotty's fall in the trailer 
(39992)is also different but, unlike 
Scotty's fall (which was shot once 


with multiple cameras), appears to 
be an alternate take. Also of par- 
ticular interest is a tantalizing color 
shot of James Arness in his “intel- 
lectual carrot” makeup, and a 
pressbook ad that no newspaper 
would carry today: a photograph 
of an infant sitting in a highchair, 
captioned thusly: “Her life can be 
counted in seconds—as long as 
The Thing is at large!” 

The supplement's most con- 
siderate offering is the complete 
text of the film's originalbasis, John 
W. Campbell Jr.'s 1937 pulp no- 
vella, “Who Goes There?" Itis now 
fairly well-known that the suspense 
and concept of Campbell's story 
were better served by John 
Carpenter's 1982 remake—an un- 
derrated film, in fact a master- 
piece—but the presentation of the 
story here reminds the viewer to 
what extent screenwriter Charles 
Lederer (and the uncredited Ben 
Hecht) improved upon Campbell's 
penny-a-word prose. That extent 
is, in a word, vast. In a story about 
an arctic outpost's attempts to 
preserve their last ounce of human- 
ity against an alien capable of 


impersonating other lifeforms, 
Campbellhas aninappropriate and 
tiresome tendency to compare the 
look of his heroes to metal, stone, 
and wire. Lederer and company 
may have devalued Campbell's 
monstrous Martian mimic into a 
Frankenstein-faced giant with 
Dracula's appetite for blood, but 
despite this, they also elevated one 
of science fiction's most overrated 
tales into a work of renowned sus- 
pense, wit, and sophistication. In 
the disc's only questionable techni- 
cal decision, the novella is pre- 
sented in reverse type (white 
lettering on black pages), which 
may look classy on the surface but 
a text of such duration—256 
frames, by my count—is a strain on 
the eyes. 

Congratulations to Image En- 
tertainment for making a familiar 
classic seem new again. They are 
currently at work on a similar res- 
toration of William Cameron 
Menzies’ INVADERS FROM MARS 
(1953), which is very good news. 
We eagerly await this next emis- 
sary, and hope it will portend an 
outright invasion. 


The excellent ensemble cast of THE THING. 


alien creatures disguised as the 
flunkies of the well-heeled Chronos 
Corporation, who have abducted 
his girlfriend (Vivian Wu), the 
daughter of a murdered alien in- 
dustrialist. Despite its concessions 
to the genre's biomechanical fash- 
ion trends, this is matinee material 
all the way, too juvenile (in the old- 
fashionedsense) to enchant Ameri- 
can sensibilities and far less violent 
than Takaya's gory comic strip. 
The monsters themselves—de- 
signed by co-directors Screaming 
Mad George andSteve Wang—are 
fun and cleverly designed; the best 
of them are appropriately saved for 
last. The supporting cast includes 
Mark Hamill (looking for all the 
world like a moussed-up Michael 
Biehn), David Gale (his last perfor- 
mance), Jeffrey Combs (as “Dr. 
East”), and Linnea Quigley in an 
appealing cameo as herself. The 
disc is matted to 1.85:1 and, while 
it offers no chapter stops, it fea- 


THE GUYVER 


1991, KSLD-103, D/S/SS, 
92m 21s, Y7,519 


Still unreleased in the States, 
this wild and wooly (and tooth- 
some and scaly) Brian Yuzna pro- 
duction is an entertainingly silly 
monsterfest based on Yoshiki 
Takaya's violent manga, “Bio- 
Guyver.” The Guyver is a one-of-a- 
kind suit of body armor invented 
by an extinct alien culture, capable 
ofboosting the abilities ofits wearer 
a hundredfold—but how to put it 
on, when it's compressed inside a 
metallic, ashtray-sized container? 
A hapless karate student (Jack 
Armstrong) accidentally learns the 
secret and becomes an Ultraman- 
styled superhero, who promptly 
wages war against the Zoanoids— 


tures a more sonically impressive 
surround track than one might 
expect from a film of its league. 


VIJ 


1967, Toho Video TLL 2051, 
¥9,249,75m 37s 


Konstantin Yershov and Gior- 
gio Kropachyov co-directed this 
literal adaptation of Nikolay Gogol's 
1833 story, previously filmed in 
1915 by Ladislas Starevich, and 
again (loosely) in 1960 as Mario 
Bava's acclaimed BLACK SUN- 
DAY [La Maschera del demo- 
nlo, “The Mask of the Dernon”]. 
Leonid Kuravlev plays Khoma Brut, 
a boorish, pleasure-seeking semi- 
nary student who, while on holi- 
day, becomes separated from his 
companions and enters into a 
nightmare world. After escaping 
the clutches of an ancient witch, he 
is asked to recite religious texts for 
three nights over the possessed 
corpse of a wealthy landowner's 
daughter (N. Varlei). These ses- 
sions unfold as special effects ex- 
travaganzas, imaginatively staged 
by Aleksandr Ptushko: the young 
witch awakens, unable to see 
through the chalk barrier etched 
around Khoma's lectern; on the 
second night, she rides her coffin 
like a surfboard in circles around 
his head; and, on the last night, she 
summons all the misshapen de- 
mons from Hell to destroy him. 
This genuinely scary climax is one 
of the great (and least known!) set- 
pieces of the genre, and closely 
resembles the raid of the Undead 
from Bava's HERCULES IN THE 
HAUNTED WORLD [Ercole al 
centro della terra, “Hercules at 
the Center of the Earth,” 1961]. 
The picture quality of this disc—in 
Russian with Japanese subtitles— 
is quite stunning, and the side 
break is well placed. The disc also 
features additional credits infor- 
mation in Japanese before the 
main titles. [For background de- 


tails, see VW 9:42-43.] & 
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BIBLIO WATCHDOG — 


THE LASER VIDEO 
DISC COMPANION 


Updated Edition 
Douglas Pratt 
New York Zoetrope, 472 pages, $24.95 (softcover) 


Tim Lucas 


HIS UPDATED EDITION 

of Douglas Pratt's 1988 reference 

guide is a veritable right arm for any- 

one who has taken the laser plunge. 
Essentially an alphabetized compilation of hundreds 
of reviews from Pratt's legendary LASER DISC NEWS- 
LETTER (PO Box 420, East Rockaway, New York NY, 
11518-0420), THE LASER VIDEO DISC COMPANION 
takes the consumer past the flimsy flattery of the 
mainstream video press into breezy yet informative 
appraisals of transfers, color timings, side breaks, 
and chapter encodings. The first 430 pages are 
devoted to a concise yet exhaustive overview of the 
medium and nearly 5,000 reviews of American (and 
Japanese import) discs, followed by an “X-rated” 
section (40 reviews—not counting Tinto Brass’ 
CALIGULA, which is covered in the main section). 
These are followed by lists—definitive at the time of 
publication—of all known American and Japanese 
disc releases (with crucial ordering data), including 
Karaoke and CD-Video discs, as well as long out-of- 
print DiscoVision titles. A list of recommended video 
magazines is appendaged to the end—compiled, 
alas, before the debut of VIDEO WATCHDOG. No 
illustrations: this book is purely and simply a mono- 
lith of information, love it or leave it. 

It may seem redundant to call Pratt's affection for 
this most lovable of video formats contagious, but it 
is. When Pratt is especially moved by a laserdisc, he 
can rhapsodize intelligently about its value as art and 
artifact. (“If you own any version of THE WIZARD OF 
OZ, take it out and watch it on a periodic basis,” he 
advises. “No matter how well one can recite the 
dialogue, the performances and colors are too viva- 
cious to stay jailed in one's head. That's why there are 
laserdiscs.”) He is also alert enough to notice that, 
despite the many bonuses of Criterion's letterboxed 
BLOW UP, the disc crops out a glimpse of Vanessa 


Redgrave's breasts which appears on MGMUA's 
pan-scan edition; he is also sufficiently a gentleman 
to mention it with a blush of embarrassment. 

The COMPANION's shortcomings are mostly due 
to the fact that laserdiscs are currently experiencing 
a literal explosion of popularity. There are so many 
new releases each month that this eminently 
browsable book couldn't help but be outdated on its 
day of publication. Many of the discs Pratt covers are 
no longer available, and his vintage reviews of such 
discs as THE SEARCHERS, MANHUNTER, STAR- 
MAN, and THE HUNGER do not represent the much- 
improved editions which have been released since. 
He also covers some import titles (like Sam 
Peckinpah's THE OSTERMAN WEEKEND), without 
noting their dornestic availability. 

Like many discophiles, Pratt seems to be most 
attracted to laser for its vivid showcasing of spectacu- 
lar fare like MGM musicals and stereophonic science 
fiction epics (he admits to stopping his CAV BLADE 
RUNNER every 1000 frames or so to “just gawk”). 
While his gravitation to these genres is understand- 
able, his approach to horror on disc tends to be 
erratic, even biased. Pratt describes the contents of 
the X FROM OUTER SPACE/YONGARY MONSTER 
FROM THE DEEP double set as “two monster mov- 
ies which are pretty bad even for the genre” [my 
italics] and, while reviewing the HOUSE ON HAUNTED 
HILL/ATTACK OF THE 50 FOOT WOMAN double- 
set, opines that it's a good deal because the films are 
“too stupid to consider purchasing individually.” On 
the other hand, Pratt comes unglued over the sado- 
erotic excesses of Clive Barker's HELLRAISER (“Grab 
this disc immediately and break open the seal... that 
which is inside has been designed to make your life 
alittle less dull"). Pratt's opinions of horror aside, his 
selection of review titles is enlightened, including 
Dario Argento imports, GODZILLA FANTASIA (a 
delirious item that matches Toho monster footage to 
classical music), and both the cut domestic (85m) 
and uncut Japanese (92m) discs of Troma's THE 
TOXIC AVENGER. 

The importance of THE LASER VIDEO DISC COM- 
PANION, however, is not as just another book of video 
reviews, but as a uniquely comprehensive look at the 
laserdisc industry and how well it is preserving our 
movie heritage. By collecting his first eight years of 
reports, Pratt has given us the definitive record of the 
first decade of digital entertainment. à 
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THE LETTERBOX 


italicized on the jacket for rea- 
sons that remain unfathomable 
tome, while my last sentence was 
garbled by the addition of an irrel- 
evant “the” after an “a.” It's hard 
to impute sinister motives to any 
of this, but it does suggest that 
the care that's often taken with 
video and laserdisc transfers isn't 
always extended to the notes and 

information on the jackets. 
Jonathan Rosenbaum 
Chicago, IL 


rating criticism from publicity in 
most liner notes—a general prob- 
lem that readers of this magazine 
should be alerted to. 

| don't wish to denigrate the 
often fine work done by Criterion 
in making many important works 
available, but! do believe that the 
level of scholarship that's attain- 
able in commercial enterprises of 
this sort varies considerably from 
case to case. To mention in pass- 
ing what may (or may not) be a 
related problem, five words or 
phrases in my original notes— 
“definitive,” “witnesses,” “ugly 
American,” “uncanny,” and 
*neutral"— wound up being 


CONFIDENTIALLY 
YOURS 


A brief note of clarification 
about my liner notes to the Crite- 
rion laserdisc of CONFIDENTIAL 
REPORT—cited and questioned 
by Tim Lucas at the beginning of 
his excellent article [VW 10:42- 
60]. The only reason why I failed 
to mention a third and (in my 
opinion) better version of MR. 
ARKADIN in these notes—a ver- 
sion discussed by Lucas else- 
where (in the Jan-Feb FILM 
COMMENT), and I'm mentioning 
this anecdote now because think 
it dramatizes the thin line sepa- 
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John Turturro, still at that damn 
typewriter, in BARTON FINK. 


— 
THE MAURIZIO REPORT 


To my great surprise, VW #10 
contained a great feature devoted 
to one of my all-time favorite mov- 
ies: CONFIDENTIAL REPORT by 
Orson Welles. Of course | com- 
pared your article with the Italian 
print of this film. The film is not 
available here on video. It was 
broadcast last year by Italian TV. 
The Italian title is Rapporto 
confidenziale (MR. ARKADIN). 
The film is dubbed in Italian. 1 
found out these differences be- 
tween the Italian version and your 
CONFIDENTIAL REPORT! 


* Theltalianversion features 
Van Stratten conversing 
with the “Rachel Ward 
lookalike.” 

© Professor Roszinski's fleas 
play soccer and pull a 
miniature cart. 

* Running time is 93.33, but 
no scenes seem to be 
missing. 


The Italian dialogue is taken 
from CONFIDENTIAL REPORT, 
minus Chapter 4 where they used 
translations from MR. ARKADIN, 
too. (Of course I'm referringonly to 
the dialogues featured in your ar- 
ticle.) The splice at Chapter 18 
seems to remove the words 
“Arkadin and—the Baroness...” 
(Judging by the Italian translation). 


Maurizio Bertino 
Biella, Italy 


T-HEE 


Cyberdyne systems will get 
their microchip after all and estab- 
lish Skynet, unless I've made a 
serious mistake in viewing TERMI- 
NATOR 2. We know that T2, T- 
1000 and the original Terminator's 
arm are vaporized in the foundry's 
huge smelter. In the climactic battle 
between T2 and T-1000, T2's 


robotic left arm is torn off in a 
machine and remains caught in 
the gears. No mention or refer- 
ence is made about this surviving 
am at all. No review or analysis 
I've read has pointed this out. Am 
I correct or incorrect? It does pave 
the way for T3. | didn’t expect a 
response, but | wrote to Jim 
Cameron anyway. 


James Singer 
Las Vegas, NV 


You are correct, but Lightstorm 
Entertainment (Cameron's pro- 
duction office) denies thatit paves 
the way for T3. No microchip was 
stored in the arm. 


TIME FLIES WHEN 
YOU'RE HAVING FUN 


| must say the idea of time- 
compressing movies to make 
them fit on a certain length of 
videotape or to make room for 
more commercials is ingenious. 
However, | feel the practice is a 
mutilation of the art form on the 
same level as the callousness of 
colorization. If onlythe person who 
thought of it had used his talents 
for niceness instead of evil. 

Is there any way to tell that a 
movie has been time-compressed, 
other than a run-time comparison 
with another version of the same 
film? There may not be, since the 
process is supposedly invisible to 
the viewer. 


David Deal 
Seattle, WA 


Time-compressioncan be hard to 
spot, but the more familiar one is 
with the way a film should look, 
the more apparent this techno- 
cheat becomes. Movies longer 
than 100m which are program- 
med into two-hour slots, are likely 
candidates for compression and 
the process is being used exten- 


sively for syndicated series re- 
runs.Arts and Entertainment com- 
presses THE AVENGERS and NICK 
AT NITE compresses most of its 
classic programming—including 
THE ADVENTURES OF SUPERMAN 
(BEWepisodes only) and ALFRED 
HITCHCOCK PRESENTS. 


CINEMINIMAL 


A few months ago, Cinemax 
ran ATTACK OF THE 50-FOOT 
WOMAN in a version slightly differ- 
ent from the TV prints I've seen. 
The Cinemax version carried a 
Warner Bros. logo and excluded 
the pre-credit sequence—preview- 
ing a scene from later in the pic- 
ture—in which the sheriffand butler 
explore the alien ship. The pro- 
logue craw was also missing. 

While on the subject of Cine- 
max, their print of SUPERGIRLS 
IN3D, aGerman sex comedy, runs 
only 60 minutes. This is around 18 
minutes shorter than the version 
out on video. Cinemax is a fine 
service, but I don'tunderstand why 
they ran this edited (?) print. 


Conrad Widener 
S. Connellsville, PA 


The version of ATTACK OF THE 
50-FOOT WOMAN shown by 
Cinemax was the original, the- 
atrical version. When Allied Art- 
ists sold ATTACKand many other 
genre films (DAUGHTER OF DR. 
JEKYLL, THE CYCLOPS) to TV in 
the early 1960's, they were pad- 
ded with prologues and pre- 
viewed sequences to make them 
more saleable. A nightmare se- 
quence in DAUGHTER OF DR. 
JEKYLL was even padded with 
footage from FRANKENSTEIN 
1970, which was made a year 
later! If you have these older 
versions on tape, don't erase 
them—it's unlikely that they'll 
be shown this way on television 
again. 
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TELL ME QUICK 


Regarding the “Laserdiscs” 
section in VW #10: ZOMBIES ON 
BROADWAY is available on cas- 
sette. At least here in Southern 
California, the tape was out about 
two months before the disc. The 
catalog number is RKO/Turner 
Home Entertainment #6185. 

CLASH BY NIGHT was avail- 
able on tape (United Home Video 
#1021) butis probably out of print, 
although it may turn up in video 
stores with older stock. United is- 
sued the tape in 1985. 

| notice that in the “Watchdog 
News” [Vw: 10] your reviews of the 
updated Phil Hardy volumes men- 
tion that “KISS ME QUICK is 
incorrectly attributed to Russ 
Meyer." Everyreference work have 
also credits Meyer with this film. Is 
there something you knowthat the 
rest of us don't? I'd be very inter- 
ested of find out who did make 
KISS. It's one of the films | would 
most like to see. Viva VW! 

Tim Murphy 
El Monte, CA 


Thanks, Tim, for the RKO info. 
KISS ME QUICK (aka DR. BREED- 
LOVE, 1964) was a Boxoffice In- 
ternational release, produced by 
Pete Perry and co-directed by 
Perry and Max Gardens. It has 
been falsely attributed to Meyer— 
who has denied its paternity for 
decades—in countless film books 
and periodicals, the apparent re- 
sult of a mistaken AFI listing. 
(Thanks to Charles Kilgore of 
ECCO for exhuming these arcane 
facts on short notice!) Those who 
have seen the film report that it 
hasn't any of Meyer's obsessions 
or stylistic verve. 


LA PLUME DE MON 
COCHON! 


I would just like to tell you how 
much | enjoyed VIDEO WATCHDOG 
#6, the first issue I've seen. Your 
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EXORCIST cover caught my eye, 
since, during November 1972, | 
observed the location shooting in 
Georgetown almost daily. As for 
the “Exorcist Massage Parlor” es- 
say, | have a still of the steps that I 
took before the company moved 
to the steps location, and the word 
“PIG” was scrawled on a ledge 
before shooting began [as William 
Friedkin speculated]. 
Gary W. Smullen 
Linden, VA 


BB SEEN 


To follow up a few points 
raised in previous issues, the BBC 
recently screened the cinema ver- 
sion of AMAZON WOMEN ON 
THE MOON, uncut bar the au- 
dible bleeping of Arsenio Hall's 
F— words in the opening skit. 
(Perhaps they thought it suited 
the style of the film!) Interest- 
ingly, Chris Wolf's “Tip the Titan 
Mascot” credit which you say 
appeared with the other cast 
members in the cinema version 
and between “opticals” and “food 
stylist” in the TV version only, 
appears as the latter in this ver- 
sion also, only under the name 
“Bip,” not “Tip” as you stated. 

Following up the letter about 
THE BURBS video cuts inthe UK, 
the BBC (again) recently screened 
the full uncut US version, includ- 
ing clips of TEXAS CHAINSAW 2 
and one clip (which | didn't recog- 
nize) of a female witch being 
stripped at a burning stake, held 
aloft and stabbed in the stomach! 

British television seems to be 
becoming a haven against the 
(still) rising tide of video censor 
cuts, with uncut versions of 
(among others): A letterboxed 
HOWARD THE DUCK (cut of its 
condom joke in the UK), VISIT- 
ING HOURS (with a full minute of 
extra sadistic violence cut for both 
cinema and video release), and 
an uncut version of Dario 


Argento's BIRD WITH THE CRYS- 

TAL PLUMAGE (a film never seen 
uncut on video in the UK). 

Neil Roberts 

Birmingham, ENGLAND 


The witch-burning clip seen in 
THE BURBS is a scene from 
RACE WITH THE DEVIL (1975). 


TELL ME I'M DREAMING 


Can someone who knows 
something about the Filipino film 
industry please tell me what | have 
stumbled on? 

The film, titled ALYAS BATMAN 
AND ROBIN, was produced by 
Regal Films, directed by Tony 
Reyas and stars Panchito and 
Chinkee Tan. While my Tagalog is 
a bit rusty, the film seems to be 
about a gangster and high-school 
janitor who decide to take on the 
personae of the Joker and Penguin 
from the Batman comic book and 
go onacrimespree. This, of course, 
inspires two other characters to 
become Batman and Robin, com- 
plete with costumes, Batmobile 
and cardboard Batcomputer. 

While slow (even pokey) in 
parts, the film transcends itself 
during several musical numbers, 
including “The Batman and Robin 
Song” (sung tothe tune of “Surfin’ 
Safari”), thevillains' introsong “We 
Steal” (sung to the tune of 
“Lucille”) and their song of repen- 
tance “Let's Believe in Love” (sung 
to the tune of “At the Hop”). 

Can anyone tell me the origin 
of this film and, most importantly, 
what else is out there? Has Regal 
films also produced a Filipino SU- 
PERMAN, TERMINATOR 2 and 
LETHAL WEAPON? 

John Haber 
Winchester, MA 


Somebody pinch me. Was the 
Joker played by Eddle Romero? 
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